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1959 Annual Reports Better 


The Spectator's annual review of annual reports 
notes improvements as well as needs in entries 


Merit Rating vs. Class Plans 


Two actuaries show how merit rating, added to 
class plans, improves selection among drivers 


Business leaders and school teachers cooperate 
annually in Boston to aid high school graduates 


Policies for U.S. Exporters 


New credit plans separate risk of political 
upheavals from regular credit coverages 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





Philip Morris 
calls for AGT 


Yes, to safeguard its new research 
center at Richmond, Va., Philip Morris 
Inc. did call for the services of Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Company. 


ADT Protection has proved its value 
to Philip Morris at more than a score of 
their properties from coast to coast. 


The new scientific facilities at Rich- 
mond comprise a multimillion-dollar in- 
vestment. ADT was chosen to assure the 
continuity of operations as well as to 
provide security and protection. 


Ultramodern in architecture, the three 
interconnected buildings are safeguarded 
by a combination of ADT central station 


PHILIP MORRIS RESEARCH CENTER 


Architect: ULRICH FRANZEN, A.1.A., Rye, N.Y. 
Engineer: H. J. FERGUSON, INC., Cleveland, Ohio 
Contractor: DANIELS CONSTRUCTIONS COMPANY 


sprinkler supervisory and waterflow 
alarm service and Watchman’s Report- 
ing Service. This entire protection system 
is under constant electrical supervision 
by the ADT central station in Richmond. 


ADT is proud to have been selected to 
protect these impressive Philip Morris 
buildings. We are also proud of our part 
in protecting the lives, property and 
profits of 70,000 other subscribers 
throughout the country. 


Perhaps ADT can provide greater 
security for your property—with sub- 
stantial savings. Why not call the ADT 
representative listed in your telephone 
book and find out? 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 155 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13. N.Y. 





BEHIND 


THE 


NYLIC 
AGENT.... 


To meet the demands of today’s expanded, di- 
versified insurance market, New York Life’s 
complete modern line gives the Nylic Agent 
a plan for every prospect—whether his client 
wants Ordinary Life, A & S; Individual or 
Group. No wonder why, year after year, 
more Nylic Agents qualify for membership 
in the Million Dollar Round Table than do 
agents of any other company! 


Among the newest additions to New York 
Life’s line are: 


Family Endowment Plan — Insures entire 
family in one policy—then pays Father an 
endowment at age 65. The one premium can 
be paid monthly or by Check-O-Matic—the 


A complete line of 
modern products to 
give him greater 
sales potential! 


automatic premium-paying method. 


Assured Accumulator—Provides immedi- 
ate life insurance protection combined with 
long range accumulation of money and four 
optional privileges to fit the future. 


Employee Protection Plans— Now include 
Major Medical protection along with Life, 
A & Sand Hospital coverages for firms with 
from 5 to 50 employees. 


Accident & Sickness Policies — Include 
the modern Income Protector Plans that pay 
an income when disabling injury or illness 
prevents wage earner from working. All are 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable 
to age 65 for men—age 60 for women. 


New York Life 


@ylis 


Modern products... Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY BE 
1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


another reason why 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance «+ Pension Plans 
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The Equitable Life of Robert E. Bowlus 


in Baton Rouge, La. 


ae 


When the YMCA became obsolete, 
he helped to raise $1,200,000 for 
a new one. Serves on Chamber of 
Commerce committees. Andis a Ki- 
wanian, privileged member status. 


Bob Bowlus, CLU, has a lot of interests—includ- 
ing wife Martha, daughter Ann, steak and out- 
door cooking. (Son Bill, 8 months, is shown below 
with the maid.) 


He sells, too. Here, with employ- 
ees of an Equitable group client, 
Bob looks at a Baton Rouge oil 
refinery. Many of Bob’s clients are 
men who serve side by side with 
him on community projects. 


A Man’s Prestige some- 
how goes hand in hand with 
the prestige of the company 
he represents. This is why 
Bob is proud to be a life un- 


- — ne ~ 7 “1 ial om derwriter for Equitable. It is 
ome was built in , a year after he joined the je served on the committee whic P ife swardi 
Paul J. Gelpi Agency of New Orleans. He has been built this New Trinity Episcopal . ae a a rewarding 
adding extensions (and clients) ever since. Sales Church. Headed an 11-parish drive one. Living Insurance is 
activities include Group Business, Pension Trusts, for Radio Free Europe. Works with ™ore than a need... it’s 
Assured Home Ownership, and Salary Savings. the United Givers Fund. a career! 


THE quita e LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Offices: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 1960 
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Sagi-. ee 


The Editor Answers 


Insurance Humor 
Editor: 

As part of our display activities 
here at the Home Office, we are 
planning one dealing with insur- 
ance humor. 

In your publication, THE SPEC- 
TATOR, I have noticed some excel- 
lent cartoons on insurance. I 
would like your permission to use 
these as part of our display. 

(Miss) Carol A. Yocum 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


The Editor Answers: 
Always glad to encourage a 
good laugh. 


Which Is Right? 
Editor: 

Some time ago in one of your 
issues there was contained an 
article explaining indicated loss 
ratios for casualty companies. I 
would appreciate it very much if 
you could send me this article. 

Frank E. Runey 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Editor Answers: 


The article was printed in May, 
1955, on page 44. It was titled 
“Which Is the Right Loss Ratio?” 
and was written by James Cahill 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. 


No Answer Required 
Editor: 


I was especially pleased to re- 
ceive a copy of your wonderful 
90th Anniversary edition. Mr. 
Cullen must be a remarkable man 
to write so modestly and enter- 
tainingly of his editorship of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

My work on the subject of the 


business press history is planned 
to be a part of a book to be pub- 
lished by my instructor, Dr. Ro- 
land Smith of the Marketing De- 
partment, sometime in the future. 
I am sure that the history of your 
periodical will prove interesting 
reading to all who will pick up this 
book, for he is a _ fascinating 
writer. 

Miss Carol Jemison 

University of Connecticut 


“Ripping” Good News 
Editor: 
I like the easy tear-out pages. 
Richard S. Gernert 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
The Editor Answers: 
Since you do, we do, too. 


Out with Outboard 
The Editor Apologizes: 


In the April SPECTATOR on page 
20, a brief item on “Policy for 
Scooters” inadvertently combined 
Outboard Marine with the name of 
the insurance carrier issuing the 
policy. However, Outboard Marine 
is actually the large manufactur- 
ing concern of which Cushman 
Motor Works, Inc., is a subsidiary. 
So you will not find “Outboard 
Marine” in any list of insurance 
companies. 


Erratum 


On page 81 of the April issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, underwriting 
profit for the Church Fire Insur- 
ance Corporation is reported in 
error. The figure given is a net 
profit from underwriting of $44,- 
704, whereas the correct figure 
should be a net profit of $211,096. 
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This full-page 
advertisement, 


first in 


STATE MUTUAL'S 


1960 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


is aimed at a 


combined circulation 
of 4,780,000 

in 

TIME 

NEWSWEEK 


U.S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 
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Could They Go It Alone? 
State Mutual’s PLANNED LIVING Insurance Says ‘Yes’ 


accident . . . guaranteed income for retirement. 


Out of a century of experience, State Mutual of 
America has produced Planned Living, a new idea, 
a fresh concept of helping you identify, measure 
and plan for the present and future financial needs 
of yourself and your family. Simply and surely it 
shows you the kind of personal insurance protection 
you need most and how much. 


Planned Living provides ... savings while you are 
living, working and well. . .. security for your family 
in the event of death... continued income if you 
are disabled . . . money to help pay for illness or 





Planned Living puts the coverages you most need 
into one package that can be purchased on a con- 
venient monthly budget plan. It is offered exclu- 
sively by State Mutual of America, one of the na- 
tion’s oldest and strongest life insurance companies. 
The man to see about Planned Living is your near- 
est State Mutual agent. Call or write him now. Let 


him help you. Or, if you prefer, write to us here 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 
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best way to buy! 


More agents are selling more insurance at bigger premiums than ever 

with Home’s great continuous payment plan—Tuico. After your first THICO 
sale, you’ll want to concentrate on selling all your customers this great 
way-to-pay. Here’s why the THICO PLAN is best for your customers, best for you: 


SUITS THE BUDGET. All Home lines, personal and 
commercial, are eligible. Complete insurance programs written 
by Home can be budgeted into easy instalment payments, 
with one payment plan covering the entire program. This 
makes it easier for customers to pay, easier for the agent 

to sell. Business history of this generation proves that 

people buy more and buy better when they can pay on 
convenient budget terms. And that’s just what the THICO 
PLAN makes available for paying insurance premiums. 


REDUCES AGENCY OVERHEAD. THICo has 
proved to be a great convenience and economy for the 
agent, too. He is able to offer top-quality insurance on 
an easy-to-pay basis, thus attracting those customers 
able to carry more coverage. THICO offers great variety 
to suit all, full commissions, protected renewals. For 
complete details, see your fieldman! 


Property Protection since 1853 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 


writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





VERDICT 


When a Dog Damages a Carpet, 
Can You Claim It's an Accident ? 


With a light, humorous touch, a judge considers 
the case of the "puddling poodle." By Luke A. Burke, 
member, New York Bar 


I'NCE legal opinions deal mostly 

with trials, troubles and tribu- 
lations, it is not unusual for a re- 
searcher of the law, such as this 
writer, to become morose after 
perusing many opinions. It is with 
great glee, therefore, that I report 
the case of Aetna Insurance Co. v. 
Sachs (U. 8. District Court, East- 
ern District of Missouri, February 
11, 1960), for here is a humorous 
oasis in a desert of tragedy. The 
insurance company is the plaintiff 
while the insured is the defendant 
because the company sought a de- 
claratory judgment to determine 
its liability under its policy. 


Household Goods Covered 


The policy covered household 
property, and a claim had been 
made for damages to the carpeting 
caused by the insured’s dog. The 
facts of the case are best stated 
in the opinion of Judge Weber: 

“Our factual situation obviously 
had its inception when defendant 
obtained the insurance policy from 
plaintiff. If all had proceeded in 
the normal course of human events 
from that point on, this suit would 
never have been brought, for plain- 
tiff insured against and was pre- 
pared for the usual expectancies of 
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fire, wind and rain. But, defendan‘ 
purchased, and plaintiff issued, the 
rider, known commonly in the trade 
as a ‘floater.’ Now, ‘floater’ pro- 
visions are covered by (and in this 
instance rightly so) the rules of 
‘maritime’ law, for the risks are 
sometimes unusual. 


‘Floater’ Provisions 


“In any event, the policy in ques- 
tion provided generally for dam- 
ages and loss to the furnishings 
and personal property of the de- 
fendant for reasons other than fire, 
wind and rain, to wit, theft and 
other fortuitous circumstances. 
What subsequently transpired after 
issuance brings into play the 
‘floater’ provisions of this policy. 

“Defendant and wife purchased 
in October 1957 a French poodle 
which they appropriately and fas- 
cinatingly named ‘Andre.’ Accord- 
ing to defendant, Andre was prop- 
erly trained and ‘broke’ and life 
was pleasant for the defendant and 
his wife and peaceful for the plain- 
tiff until defendant and wife went 
on a vacation and left Andre at a 
kennel for the duration. When they 
returned their first thoughts were 
of Andre and they promptly 
brought him back to their chateau, 
blissful in the reunion. 


“But the home-like serenity was 
soon shattered, for madame soon 
spied Andre with his leg hoisted 
in masculine canine fashion and 
his purpose had been, and was be- 
ing accomplished. Madame did not 
testify, but defendant said she told 
him of the occurrence and he 
promptly surveyed the living room, 
dining room and hall and found 
signs of Andre’s misfeasance. His 
next step was to notify his insur- 
ance agent and make claim under 
the ‘floater’ provisions of the pol- 
icy. 


Proper Notice Given 


“There was some dispute be- 
tween the parties as to whether 
proper notice was given and claim 
made, but the Court is convinced 
that defendant gave notice within 
the terms and provisions of the 
policy and plaintiff cannot escape 
liability on that point. Plaintiff did 
send an adjuster to the premises 
to survey the effects of where 
Andre, the French poodle, had 
popped in, piddled and popped out. 
In fact, he testified that Andre 
gave a ‘command performance’ 
while he was there. 

“Also, a rug specialist was sent 
to the premises and he too made a 

Continued on page 10 
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You’re a salesman... 


... why not be one for LIFE? 


Life insurance can be sold with great success from a 
fire-casualty office with the specialized sales helps which 


Connecticut Mutual Life has developed through 35 years of 


working closely with property insurance agents. 


Hundreds of fire-casualty men representing Connecticut 
Mutual Life sell from $50,000 to $250,000 in life 
insurance every year. They add substantially to their 
income with no increase in overhead by investing 

in life insurance selling the time they formerly 

spent on small, unprofitable clients. This is 

possible because they use CML’s time-tested 

program for fire-casualty men and offices. 


Here’s how CML helps you: 


- How to find prospects and their needs for life insur- 
surance among clients and prospects who already know 
you. This prospecting method is based on years of 
testing in fire-casualty offices, and it works. 


. How to publicize your life insurance service. Tested 
sales aids get inquiries. Others pre-condition clients 
and prospects so you'll get favorable interviews and 
reactions. Experienced life insurance specialists de- 
signed this material. 


. Personal selling procedures that are easy to use and 
really work. Anyone who can make a property insur- 
ance survey can quickly learn CML’s sales methods 
and use them with competence and confidence. 


. Fieldmen with years of experience in helping fire- 
casualty men sell life insurance are on call from CML’s 
86 offices, countrywide. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLETS 


Two booklets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men 
Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways It Pays” tell how 
to increase your net income by thousands a year with 
CML’s help. We do the clerical work. You increase the 
average size of your accounts and make your relations 
with your clients even more secure. 


June 1960 


These booklets are yours for the asking, without the 
slightest obligation. They have guided hundreds of fire- 
casualty men toward bigger net profits. They can help 
you, too. Send for your copies, today. 


[0 ct RIB SI os 2 BRERA a i RC 


Here’s What S. Y. O. Wrote 

“Your direct assistance in making sales has 
accounted for a large part of the 1% millions of 
life business I now have in force.” 





A RIBS. r 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


Ce re ee ee ee eee 





Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company SP-6-0 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your book- 
lets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life 
Insurance” and “Seven Ways It Pays.” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 





Town 
or City 
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Continued frem page 8 


survey. He found spots ranging in 
diameter from the size of a ‘dime’ 
to nine inches, and in number from 
75 to 80. He testified that one or 
two could have been repaired, but 
not that many, for it would have 
been impossible to match the yarn 
in the rug and the patches and re- 
pairs would have been readily no- 
ticeable from the time they dried 
and that they extended throughout 
the living room, dining room, hall, 
stairway and were on the rug, 
furniture and drapes; which gives 
rise to the conclusion that Andre 
had the run of the house. 

“The owner of the kennel, where 
Andre spent just two weeks, gave 
as his opinion that a dog with 
good habits would not lose them 
in two weeks; that he properly 
cared for the dog and had provi- 
for outside relief facilities 
for the dogs in his kennels; and, 
that four to five times a day would 
be a maximum amount of calls to 
nature for any dog, including 
Andre. 


sions 


Too Many Incidents No Accident 


“Plaintiff brought this declara- 
tory judgment suit to determine its 
liability for threatened prosecution 
by the defendant and contended 
that this was just too many inci- 
dents to be liable for. Defendant 
answered and denied, claiming sur- 
prise in Andre’s change of habits 
and further contended that there 
were but four or five incidents and 
the rest of the spots were pure 
dribbles, and he counter-claimed 
for total loss of carpeting and for 
damages in the amount of $7,500.00 
therefor. 

“At the rate of four or five calls 
per day, at best it would have 
taken Andre about sixteen days to 
make all the spots. But, on the 
theory that each incident is en- 
titled to a dribble or two, it could 
probably be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that the spotting 
represents ten to twelve incidents 
and probably over a period of a 
week. In that length of time if the 
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spots had not been seen, they at 
least should have been recognized 
by other sensory perception. 


Case of First Impression 


“A review of the search books to 
the law reveals no cases in point. 
Either there never was a poodle 
as prolific as Andre or, before such 
insurance, people caught them, pu 
their nose in it and threw them 
outside. Thus, we have a case of 
first impression. 

“The testimony is that Andre 
met his demise, by truck, some few 
weeks after his prolific, piddling 
propensities were discovered and 
he, therefore, can never be made 
aware of his place in history unless 
he rests in some Valhalla from 
whence he can eat, sleep, and an- 
swer his calls to nature while still 
permitted to glance back occasion- 
ally to review the results, devasta- 
tion, chaos and the _ indecision 
caused by his handiwork. 

“The unprecedented problem re- 
quires some decision, for the law, 
right or wrong, must conclude liti- 
gation. I would conclude this epi- 
sode in the following manner: 

“For one or two occasions of 
Andre’s imprudence we might ex- 
pect the plaintiff to be liable even 
though it is stretching the credu- 
lity of any sage of the law to put 
permission and right upon liability 
where a person gives a canine pet 
the right to perambulate and 
pounce unrestrained throughout 
the house. Such privileges, even to 
a poodle, seem more the part of 
valor than of wisdom, especially 
where the playpen is a $7,500.00 
rug and expensive furniture and 
drapes. 

“The law always allowed each 
dog its first bite, for then the 
owner is put on notice of its dan- 
gerous tendencies. I would even go 
one or two better in incidents such 
as this and would have allowed re- 
covery for two or three incidents. 
This would give the insured some 
opportunity, through sight or 
smell, to discover the circumstance 
or event. But, to allow for such 
prolific indiscretions ad infinitum 
is beyond credulity and borders 
onto wanton recklessness and dis- 
regard, for which a person should 
not be rewarded. 

Continued on page 12 
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pical 
reaction 


Combined’s 
NEW 


LIFETIME 
Disability 
Income 
Contract 


most anyone can afford 


* The way our new Lifetime 

Disability Income Contract is 
taking hold, we’ll soon be adding 
more names of general agents 
to Combined’s big roster of sales 
champions. (It’s an ideal com- 
panion to Combined’s blue-chip 
Business and Professional Personal 
Income Lifetime Contract, sold on 
a Guaranteed Renewable basis.) 


The beauty of this new LDIC is its 
flexibility. You can adapt it to most 
anyone’s needs, sell it to most any- 
one who has a reasonable income, 
whether he has A & H or not. 


With Combined’s new Lifetime Dis- 
ability Income Contract in your port- 
folio, you’re off to greatness, backed 
by the tremendous resources and 
merchandising know-how of the 
Combined Group of Companies, 
whose business is A& H—only A&H. 


After you check the reaction on the 
next page, write to the Disability 
Division, Combined Insurance 
Company of America, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, for complete information. 
We'll wager your reaction will be 
electric when you get full details 
and consider your potential. 
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“NEW Lifetime Disability Income most 
anyone can afford? Sounds good! Can I write 
it as a surplus line, or is this a full-time 
sell? How about elimination periods?” 


“3 PLANS you say... Lifetime Accident- 
Lifetime Sickness, PLUS Lifetime Accident- 
Two Year Sickness, and, Five Year Accident- 
One Year Sickness... ALL with flexible elim- 
ination periods! Beats anything I’ve heard!” 





| rtepotoon mn 
| nawe. clement Sere Why Settle For Less 
Than Success? 


A visit to your bookstore to buy 
the amazing new book “Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude’’ 
can be one of the most rewarding 
acts of your life. Written by suc- 
cessful men, for men and women 
who want to be successful. By all 
means, get your copy now. 


“STH DAY, 30, 60 or 90 days on either 


Accident or Sickness? Man, that’s great! 
All the flexibility I need. Tell me, is this 
contract written only on the lifetime plan?” 


¥ 


“THIS iS IT! You’ve got the dream policy 


I’ve been looking for. How doI qualify to sell 
it? And thanks for telling me about it. I’ve 
been wanting to get aboard that fast-moving 
Combined bandwagon for a long time.” 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of M husetts, Bost 


First National C Ity Company, Wisconsin 
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For Further Information Circle 51 on Card on Page 69 
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with SECURITY-CONNECTICUT 
YOUR 
CLIENTS 
CAN 
PICK AND 
CHOOSE: 


a complete line 


... backed by modern merchandising methods! 


Your clients will welcome the Security-Connecticut idea 
a single source for all these lines: 
life + accident + fire * casualty * group * automobile * marine + bonds. 


It’s the multiple line company pledged to the American Agency System! 


They'll respond to Security’s moder 


n insurance coverage, priced to 


enable you to meet direct-writer competition! 


They'll sign on the spot when you show them rates trimmed to today’s 


market — modern features such as 
policies. 


monthly payments and deviated 


Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance 
including:Life « Accident « Fire « Casualty « Group « Automobile « Marinee Bonds « 


THE. 


SECURITY- CONNECTICUT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 

THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CONNECTICUT 
FOUNDERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 














VERDICT 


Continued from page 10 


“While Andre might not be ex- 
pected to know the terms and con- 
ditions of plaintiff’s policy, it 
seems most fantastic that defen- 
dant should be able to contend that 
Andre’s indiscretion was fortui- 
tous. In the law, ‘fortuitous’ means 
‘by chance’ and ‘by accident.’ It 
seems to me that it is just ‘by 
accident’ that Andre didn’t do what 
he did, much before the allezed 
occurrence, and, if ‘by chance’ he 
didn’t, it was just too much and 
too often, to require plaintiff to 
pay for it. 


Culpable Negligence 


“One cannot stand by and see 
damage being done, allow it to be 
done and then collect for the total 
loss. In other words, one cannot be 
present and see a fire when it first 
originates and at a time when 
something could be done to extin- 
guish it, then go off and allow the 
damage to be done and attempt 
to collect for the total damage. 
Such conduct constitutes culpable 
negligence and precludes a recov- 
ery. Fleisch v. Ins. Co. of North 
America, 58 Mo. App. 596, 606. 
“An insurer is not liable for 
reckless and inexcusable negli- 
gence. Vol. 5, Appelman Insurance 
Law and Practice, #3114; Vol. 6, 
Couch Cyclopedia of Insurance 
Law, #1492. Neither is an insurer 
liable for losses resulting from in- 
herent vice, defect, or infirmity in 
the subject matter insured. Chute 
v. North River Ins. Co., 214 N. W. 
472. Further, defendant had an 
obligation under paragraph 20 of 
the policy in question to safeguard 
the property insured thereunder. 
Under the terms of the policy de- 
fendant cannot recover where he 
discovered, or should have discov- 
ered, the damage long before it 
reached its final extent, in time 
thereafter to have safeguarded the 
property and have kept the damage 
to a minimum. See Yellin et al. v. 
National Surety Co., 281 S. W. 520, 
521. 
In the case at bar, defendant al- 
Continued on page 14 
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Millions of Dollars 


You can believe him, lady. Comp and a 
liability renewals often take late hours. [J rorat apsrrren assers 

More, they often require the use of eer PREDNS WITTER 

Bituminous individually tailored plans, 
utilizing to the fullest the advantages 
of modern rating procedures. This kind 
of underwriting, combined with safety 
engineering that helps keep losses in 
line, johnny-on-the-spot claim service, 
and prompt payroll audit service, can 
do a lot toward getting new business 
as well as renewals. They can also get 
you home earlier in the evening. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLI 


Bituminous £2: 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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Another PLUS for you 


during GUARDIAN’S CENTENNIAL 


When the situation calls for 
TEMPORARY COVERAGE— 





Alert Brokers call 
for the figures on GUARDIAN S 


Convertible Term Policies 





Low Premiums 
Low Net Cost 


Liberal Conversion Provisions 


Substandard written with ratings 
as high as 500% 


For example, a $10,000, 20-Year Term 


policy written at age 45, has— 


GUARDIAN’S 
Convertible Term 
offers 








Annual Premium of $207.20 


(Rate-per-$1,000 is even 
lower on amounts over 
$25,000 with GUARDIAN’S 
new Quantity Discount 


factor) 


Average Annual Net Cost 
(premiums less dividends) 
over a 20-year period— 


$146.81*. 


Successful brokers look to GUARDIAN for leadership. Ask 
your GUARDIAN Manager about the many “GUARDIAN 
Plusses” for your clients—and you! 


* Based on 1960 illustrative dividend scale. Not guaranteed. 


The GUARDIAN Life tnsurance Company OF AMERICA 


PARK AVENUE SOUTH at 17th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





VERDICT 


Continued from page 12 


lowed and permitted the damage to 
become so extensive that he is now 
claiming a total loss; whereas 
plaintiff, if liable at all, should 
have been exposed only to a mini- 
mal loss. 


Recovery Denied 


“IT would say that defendant, be- 
cause of such gross negligence and 
indiscretion in permitting Andre 
to roam the house at will, hoisting 
his leg at random, probably yip- 
ping and yapping in his canine 
Utopia, should not be allowed to 
recover. Certainly, a dog can be 
controlled by his master, and while 
a master cannot expect perfection 
from a dog, even a poodle, he 
should be ever aware to keep him 
from expensive parts of the house 
where he might do damage with 
either end. Further, defendant here 
should not be allowed to collect for 
a total loss which he himself could 
have kept at a minimum by the 
exercise of a little discretion, ob- 
servance or care. 

“So, in the Eastern District of 
Missouri, while we love our dogs, 
let it be the law that we don’t col- 
lect for so many puddles made by 
poodles, even under the ‘floater’ 
provisions of a policy with ‘mari- 
time’ law as precedent. It is this 
Court’s conclusion that judgment 
should be entered declaring plain- 
tiff is not liable under the terms 
and provisions of its policy of in- 
surance for the damage caused to 
the carpeting in question under the 
circumstances proven and existing 
in this case. Further, that defen- 
dant should not be allowed to re- 
cover upon his counter - claim 
against the plaintiff. 

“In other words, I am saying to 
the defendant, ‘You cannot re- 
cover,’ to the plaintiff, ‘You may 
continue your policy in peace,’ and 
to the beloved little French poodle, 
the proximate cause of this litiga- 
tion and discourse, I say, ‘Paix a 
tu aussi, Andre.’ ” 

Anyone want a used rug— 
cheap?@ 
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Are You Satisfied? 


ou can’t give your clients well-rounded insurance programs 
if you don’t handle accident and sickness insurance. 


If you haven’t entered this important field or if you aren’t 
doing as well as you feel you should through your present connection, 
contact our nearest office. We’ll be glad to have our fieldman 
call and explain the outstanding advantages we have to offer. 


Group + Commercial « Monthly Premium + Hosptlal 


‘America Fore 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY «+ FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY « FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY » THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK + NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY fff l oyalty Group 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK + MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N.Y. + SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Modern 
Guaranteed Cost Policies 
for every purpose, "= 


everyneed [4 College 


SINCE 1865 


One of the 
leading 
life 
insurance 
companies 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Life Insurance in Force... More than 25 Billion Dollars 
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Brains on Fire 

Mechanical brains need fire pro- 
tection as well as the other kind. 

National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation has formed a technical com- 
mittee on electronic computer sys- 
tems. 

Requested by the makers of elec- 
tronic computer systems, the com- 
mittee will study the problems of 
providing protection from fire for 
equipment installations, compo- 
nents and associated records. 

The Pentagon fire of July 2 last 
year, with losses estimated at 
$6,690,000, indicates the high prop- 
erty values involved with computer 
equipment. 


Biggest Policy Afloat 


A new leader in “total insured 
value afloat” will take over when 
the Orient Line’s new passenger 
liner “Oriana” is delivered to its 
owners late this year. Total insured 
value: £15,000,000. 

The 40,000 gross ton ship is be- 
ing fitted out in a British shipyard, 
Fairplay, shipping journal from 
London, reports: 

“It seems safe to assume that, 
until P. and O.’s ‘Canberra,’ of 
45,000 tons, is commissioned in 
1961, this is the largest marine 
insurance cover taken out on one 
hull. It comfortably exceeds the 
insurance of the American liner, 
‘United States,’ the present hull in- 
sured value of which is believed to 
be about £12,500,000. 

“The ‘Oriana’ is, of course, cov- 
ered under construction risks in- 
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surance at present, but early ar- 
rangements for her navigation 
terms were made because the 
Orient Line fleet coverage was re- 
newable on May 1. Reinsurance on 
the ‘Oriana’ is well spread, and it 
is believed that the American mar- 
ket is responsible for a sizable 
share of the risk.” 


Improving Mortality 


The death rate among the own- 
ers of the 95 million ordinary life 
insurance policies in the United 
States was 598.8 per 100,000 in 
1959. Rates in other years were 
602.5 the previous year, 611.4 ten 
years ago, and 766.5 fifteen years 
ago, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. Last year’s rate was 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


still above the record low of 581.7 
reported in 1956. 

The broad category of heart 
diseases, including all cardiovascu- 
lar-renal diseases, remained the 
No. 1 killer in 1959, accounting for 
56 per cent of all policyholder 
deaths. The aggregate “heart” 
death rate was 335.9 per 100,000 
in 1959, down from the previous 
year’s rate of 340.7. 

The cancer death rate, account- 
ing for the second largest toll, in- 
creased slightly to 111.8 per 100,- 
000 from 111.0. Cancer accounted 
for 19 per cent of policyholder 
deaths. 

Accidents, third leading cause, 
had a 1959 rate of 36.7 per 100,000, 
up slightly from the 36.3 rate in 


THE GROWTH OF THRIFT 


LIFE INSURANCE 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
1950 


1959 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
1950 10.3 
1959 26.4 


PRIVATE PENSION PLANS 
1950 9.8 
1959 20.0 lest.) 





Increase in ownership of savings and family protection pro- 
grams (in millions of persons) during decade of the Fifties 


an UL dédéddd Ee EEE 


64.9 


Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 


15.0 


83.5 











WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


T this writing it seems well 
within the range of possi- 
bility for Democrats in Congress 
to force through a social-security 
type aid for the aged bill. It 
seems just as certain that such 
a bill would be vetoed. The veto 
probably would be sustained. In 
such an event, the platforms of 
each party doubtless will prom- 
ise such legislation at the next 
Congress. 

While the pending measure 
proposed by the administration 
would operate entirely through 
private companies, it has the 
weakness of being highly complex. Administration would present 
many difficulties. Future control of benefits would present problems 
because the financing comes from the general revenues of both the 
states and the federal government. It would affect the lives and 
pocketbooks of 16 million aged. 

Under the Forand bill benefits would go only to those who had 
qualified for Social Security. Some estimate that seven million 
aged thus would not benefit. 

While the administration bill limits benefits to those who have 
other income of less than $2,500, it still does not appeal to a 
politically-minded Congress. Since so many objections that appear 
valid are being raised to each of the plans, the best solution would 
be to have no legislation at this session of Congress. A sizeable 
proportion of the aged will be provided for by private insurance. 

Undoubtedly a better plan can be worked out by the Congress 
convening in January. Efforts will be made to devise a plan that 
would not be a constant temptation to aspiring politicians to start 
benefits at an age below sixty-five. Efforts, however, will be made 
to avoid a situation such as that experienced in Canada. @ 


BUSINESS SIDELIGHTS 


Consumer buying has taken a spurt, making up for the decline 
in sales due to bad weather in the early spring. Auto sales par- 
ticularly have increased. There has been an increase of 8 per cent 
in department store sales. 

Final figures for the first quarter show that the gross national 
product was $2 billion short of the $500 billion goal. The $500 
billion mark has been passed in this quarter. By the end of the 
year an annual rate of $508 billion should be reached. Consumers 
easily could boost the rate to $510 billion. 

Persistent weakness in the stock market was explained by Chair- 
man Martin of the Federal Reserve as the liquidation of inflation 
psychology. The availability of 434 per cent government securities 
syphoned off from the stock market large amounts of investment 
money. 
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Continued from page 17 


1958. Accidents accounted for 6.1 
per cent of total deaths. 

The Institute reports that some 
of the 1959 improvement may be 
a reflection of slightly changed age 
groupings of policyholders. The 
family plan policy, including whole 
family groups, has brought in a 
somewhat larger proportion of 
younger policyholders, among 
whom the death rate is lower. 


Look, Ma: No Forms 


One doctor gloats “No More In- 
surance Forms” in the May 9 issue 
of Medical Economics. Solution: 
Photocopying. 

B. G. Krohn, Bellflower, Calif., 
writes, “I keep my medical records 
on a form that’s similar to the 
typical insurance company form. 
When I’m asked for a report on a 
given patient, my aide runs his 
record through our photocopying 
machine and mails off the copy.” 

Only once out of “more than 
1,000 insurance claims’ has the 
doctor been asked for more infor- 
mation. And there’s an unexpected 
bonus. He says, “My medical rec- 
ords are now more complete and in 
better shape than they’ve ever been 
before.” 


Largest Payment? 


New York Life and Occidental 
Life Insurance jointly announce 
payment of $2,100,000 in one of the 
largest death benefits ever paid on 
a single life in the history of the 
life insurance. 

Occidental paid the proceeds of a 
$1,000,000 policy to the benefici- 
aries of a 63-year-old corporation 
president. New York Life’s pay- 
ment to them was more than $1,- 
120,000 under several policies is- 
sued by it. 
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Canine Hazard: Autos 


About 50,000 dogs are insured 
against accidents and sickness in 
Sweden. This is out of a total of 
300,000 canines in the country, the 
Swedish Livestock Insurance com- 
pany reports. 

Smallest value insured: about 
$40. 

Greatest risk: traffic accidents, 
which accounted for 21 per cent of 
recent claims paid. — Etienne 
Guerin. 


Utah Co-mingling 

Utah insurance agents who put 
the premium money they collect 
into their personal accounts have 
been warned by Carl A. Hulbert, 
state insurance commissioner, that 
they are violating the state’s ac- 
count law. 

Utah’s agents answered a depart- 
ment questionnaire in applying for 
their 1960 license with most an- 
swers “no” to the question: “Are 
premium funds held in fiduciary 
capacity ?” 

State law requires agents to keep 
a separate trust account for pre- 
mium payments. Hulbert states 
he will issue a bulletin to the state’s 
7200 licensed agents and tell them 
that they must either comply with 
the law in 30 days or have their 
licenses revoked.—Mountain States. 


MDRT at 3,042 


Membership in the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table crossed the 3,000 
mark this year for the first time, 
the final figure being 3,042, MDRT 
Chairman Robert S. Albritton, 
CLU, Provident Mutual Life, an- 
nounced at the annual meeting. 
The 1960 figure is 13 per cent 


ahead of last year’s total of 2,688. 
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Continued 


by Ralph Crosby 


CAPITOL HEADLINES 


Legislation to allow the government to recover medical costs 
from “negligent third parties” for accident cases treated through 
government facilities will be introduced in Congress. Plans to 
introduce the legislation were made after the Comptroller General 
of the United States, Joseph Campbell, reported that at least 
several million dollars a year are slipping through legal loopholes. 
These prevent the government from recovering costs of federal 
hospitalization and medical treatment for thousands of accident 
victims. 


President Eisenhower has signed legislation giving an esti- 
mated $50 million a year tax break to persons paying medical 
bills for dependent parents 65 or older. The new law permits tax- 
payers who itemize their tax deductions to subtract all medical 
expenses for parents 65 or older except money spent for drugs. 
The law is effective this year and can be taken in tax returns filed 
by April 15, 1961. 


Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney is protesting a provision in a pend- 
ing House bill which would amend the Life Insurance Act to 
allow District of Columbia insurance companies to acquire other 
insurance companies, including those dealing in fire, casualty 
and health and accident insurance. Sen. O’Mahoney warned the 
House Committee on the District of Columbia that the bill (H. R. 
10921) would be part of the dangerous trend of business mergers 
which threaten to reduce competition within the insurance 
industry. 


Sen. B. Everett Jordan has been named chairman of the Senate 
Insurance Subcommittee. Sen. Olin D. Johnston, chairman of the 
parent Post Office and Civil Service Committee, announced Jor- 
dan’s appointment to succeed the late Sen. Richard L. Neuberger 
of Oregon. Under Jordan’s chairmanship, the subcommittee will 
be considering a health benefits program for 350,000 retired 
federal employes and amendments to the Life Insurance Act. 


U.S. Treasury Department is studying ways to tax insurance 
companies which set up foreign subsidiaries to escape the income 
tax bite. U.S. Treasury lawyers are looking closely at subsidiaries 
in so-called “tax havens’—foreign lands which impose little or 
no income taxes, especially on earnings outside their borders. 
What happens is that policies written by the U.S. companies can 
be reimbursed with the foreign subsidiaries, and premiums paid 
for such reinsurance can be claimed as a business deduction by 
the parent companies. 
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Continued 


Good News for "V," "K" 


About 5,073,000 GI policyhold- 
ers will participate in the 1960 
dividends of $253 million and 
some 850,000 will not be eligible, 
the Veterans Administration esti- 
mates. 

Participating group includes 4,- 
800,000 National Service Life In- 
surance (NSLI) policyholders with 
the letter “V” preceding the policy 
number. 

Also participating are 273,000 
World War I policyholders of 
U. S. Government Life Insurance 
(USGLI). Their insurance has the 
letter “K” preceding the policy 
number. 


However, about 150,000 “V” and 
“K” policies will not participate 
because the owners have put pol- 
icies under in-service waiver of 
premium payments or have al- 
lowed their permanent plans to 
lapse. 


Return: 1,679% 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
paid a claim of $1,007,127.42 on a 
life policy which had been in force 
for about two years. The insured 
died of a heart attack, and the 
payment made to the trustee- 
beneficiary represented the largest 
amount paid by the company on a 
single death claim in its 108-year 
history. 





CAPITOL HEADLINES (continued) 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to provide life insur- 
ance companies with the same treatment banks get on losses on 
certain investment securities. The bill calls for a tax break on 
certain stocks, securities, and sales or exchanges of bonds, deben- 
tures, notes or certificates which become worthless and create a 
loss to the company during the taxable year. 


Life insurance companies hold a larger share of farm mort- 
gages than any other institutional lender. The Agricultural Re- 
search Service said that as of Jan. 1, 1959, farm mortgages owned 
by life insurance companies amounted to $2,661,000,000. This 
represented 23.6 per cent of the outstanding farm-mortgage debt. 
ARS indicates both total farm-mortgage debt and amount held 
by life insurance companies continued to rise during 1959, but 
at a slightly lower rate. The amount of farm-mortgage debt held 
by insurance companies on Jan. 1, 1960, is expected to be about 


6 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Flood losses could be reduced by a whopping $67.5 million a 
year and loss of life cut by 90 per cent if the U. S. Weather 
Bureau’s flood forecasting service is expanded, the Bureau says. 
It’s seeking Congressional backing to spend about $3 million more 
a year to use such modern equipment as radar and high-speed 
computers. It would expand its river forecasting service across 
the country. The Bureau would also expand research into fore- 


casting. 
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Net cost to the insured after 
dividends was about $60,000, mak- 
ing the payment to his family a 
1,679 per cent return on the in- 
sured’s investment in life insur- 
ance protection. 


And in the Future 
June 13-15—South Central District CPCU 


Institute, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

June 13-16—20th Anniversary meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 
Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

June 15-19—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Public Insurance Adjusters, Con- 
cord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y. 

June 15-22—International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries, Brussels, Belgium. 

June 19-22—Annual meeting, Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, Key Biscayne Ho- 
tel, Miami. 

July 17-20—Consumer Credit Insurance As- 
sociation, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

July 28-31—Fourth Inter-American Insur- 
ance Conference, Caracas, Venezuela. 
July 28-August 6—CLU Institute, University 

of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

August |1-20—CLU Institute, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

August 24-27—Convention, Federation of 
Insurance Counsel, Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 

September I1-14—National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

September 1|1-16—International Union of 
Marine Insurance, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

September |1-16—National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

September 12-15—International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, War Memorial Audi- 
torium, Rochester, N. Y. 

September 18-21—International Claim As- 
sociation, Whiteface Inn., Whiteface, 
N. Y. 

September 21-23—Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Association, Essex House, New York. 

September 26-28—Annual Conference, Life 
Office Management Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

September 26-28—National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

September 26-28—National Association of 
Insurance Agents, Atlantic City, N. J. 

September 28-30—Annual Meeting Society 
of Actuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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A LITTLE NIPPER brings big responsibilities . . . and MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ 
helps your clients meet them. There’s a basic MONY policy to cover 


WHY MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ LIFE INSURANCE 
MEANS PROFITABLE REPEAT SALES FOR YOU 


‘ADD-ON’ helps you build a continuing clientele. 
You sell your client a basic MONY policy, tailored 
to his needs by adding on low-cost MONY riders. 
Later, as his needs change and grow, he adds on 
additional riders (subject, of course, to MONY’s 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. ‘ADD-ON’ can 
help your client guarantee money to 
send his children to college if he’s not 
here. ‘ADD-ON’ builds protection for 
clients, profitable programming for you. 
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LIFETIME RETIREMENT INCOME. A new 
MONY ‘ADD-ON’ rider, added to your cli- 
ent’s basic MONY policy at issue, can help 
assure him of a more comfortable retire- 


ment income—one he cannot outlive. 


ltteer rr 


underwriting requirements). There are 10 different 
‘ADD-ON’ riders. They cover a wide range of needs, 
and most of them are convertible to commission- 
building ordinary life insurance plans. Find out 


how ‘ADD-ON’ can increase your sales right now. 


eeceeeeeeeeeseeseseeesceaces:| HOW 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS UALS 
ABOUT MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ 

MONY, Dept. SP26, Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, N.Y 

Please send_____ copies of MONY’s 
free ‘ADD-ON’ booklet. 


EQUALS 
PROTECTION 
PLUS 


Name 


Address__ 


Zone or 
ty County. 


Brokerage Name 


Mo. O- Mew Yo 


The Mutual Life insurance Compony Of New York, New York, N.Y 
Soles and service offices located throughout the United States and im Conodo 


For Ue, Accident & Sechness, Group Inuronce, Penson Plons, MGMT TODAY MEANS MQHIEY TOMORROW! 


nd 
te 


immediate needs, and there’s a discount if the face amount is $5,000 or 
more. New needs can be met by adding on riders to the MONY policy. 





WHAT 
MAKEHS A 


COMPANY 


REAT? 


There is no universal yardstick for 
measuring a life insurance company’s 


greatness. 


much variance in the 
| total 


amount o 


and the regard in which the 


is held in its own industry. 


Our yardstick requires a well-bal- 
anced quantity of all these factors. And 
most importantly, the highest regard for 
operating principles assuring the utmost 
in benefits for policyholders, stockhold- 


ers, and all company personnel. 


We feel that strict adherence to this 
yardstick has made the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of lowa a truly 


great company. 


Equitable LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 - DES MOINES 
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“Here’s how I made sure I held 
one of my best accounts!” 


by a Tennessee insurance agent 


*“‘When you have good accounts, you can be sure 
of one thing—competition! And this year I knew 
it would be tougher than ever to hold one of my 
larger accounts. So I began making plans long 
before renewal time. 


“T called in Bob Gulgusky, Special Agent for 
The American and told him the story. The first 
thing Bob did was to initiate preliminary under- 
writing and engineering surveys and then turned 
his findings over to the Branch Office at Nashville. 


“In short order, Casualty Manager Bill Watson 
worked up a 3-year Retrospective Rating Plan D 
proposal covering Auto Fleet Liability, General 
Liability and Workmen’s Comp. It was tailor-made 
for my client—gave him a solid protection pro- 
gram, plus potential premium savings in the future. 
And when the three of us presented our proposal, 
after we made some changes—on the spot—the 
client bought it! 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
GLASS « 


e ALLIED LINES « AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND & OCEAN MARINE e« 
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MULTIPLE PERIL e 


“Tl had just taken The American into my office a 

few months before this because of their multiple- 
line facilities—and when they helped me save this 
$40,000 account, they certainly proved themselves 
to me!”’ 
You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business ... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


en pfitirars, 
“2 g* ¥ 


f ¢ | yi j f Fox 
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NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


BONDS +« BURGLARY « FIRE ¢ GENERAL LIABILITY 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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Easy way to break into new accounts. 
Smart way to build VOLUME sales. 


Nice way to remind your assured you think of everything. 


Arm yourself with A¢tna’s new pocketsize 


5 R AV Ee . Travel Accident Baggage sales tool that 


tells the whole story in minutes. Just 
a mention of T.A.B. usually makes 


A ie co [ D E N T the sale. And practically everybody is a 


prospect these days. This will be the 
biggest travel year in history. Let Actna 


B A G G A G E help you make it a banner T.A.B. 


year for you. 


Proven Symbols of 


2 


Z Professional Service 
YOUR Wize 
Insurance pean 

fn} 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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President 

William C. Safford 
is pleased to 
announce that 
Western & Southern 
Life has increased 
its insurance 

in force to... 








MH, 











IULLARS 


The management of Western and Southern and the 


more than 8500 Field and Home Office personnel, from 


coast to coast, acknowledge with pride this achievement. 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company e Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Asheville, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. * Houston, Texas °* Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Insurance, Indianapolis and Indians 


Somewhat cryptographic, to be sure, but the three 
words above can be ‘‘deciphered”’ to read 
George L. Clark. For Mr. Clark (pictured) is 
president of George L. Clark & Co., Inc., General 
Insurance. He’s a well-known and highly esteemed 
citizen of, and businessman, in Indianapolis. And, 
by way of an avocation, he has become something 
of an expert on Hopi /ndian lore. 


Mr. Clark, then, is well qualified to speak interest- 
ingly and authoritatively on all three topics. 
However, with all due respect to the latter two 
subjects, his remarks here are confined to insur- 
ance... and, more specifically, to his company’s 
relationship with Standard Accident. 


‘ 


‘We have represented the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company continuously for 35 years 
because their integrity has made doing business 
with them a pleasure. We have found Standard 
Accident management reasonable and_ highly 
cooperative at all times. Their underwriting 


needs on both lines and coverages. And claims 
have always been handled in a fair and equitable 
manner. What more could we ask?” 


Could you ask more? . . . ask it. And, chances are, 
you'll find Standard Accident highly rated by its 
agents on that score, too. You'll find, in fact, that 
Standard Accident is known, far and wide, as an 
‘Agency Company.” Interested in representing 
such a company? 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE « 


OM NS SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


department has always endeavored to meet our CASUALTY e FIRE ¢ MARINE e¢ FIDELITY # SURETY 
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ERAL INSURANCE MAN: 
nit 10 pe MULTIPLY YOUR INCOME as a 
GENT for LIFE, ACCIDENT & HEALTH, 


SURANCE: WIT) MAXIMUM 


MISSION AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 
iF SHARING RENEWALS, LIFETIME SERVICE FEES, 


SION, LIFE BENEFITS. Why Not Capitalize On 





@ Sales Advantages Of Bankers National 


Life’ s COMPLETE POLICY PORTFOLIO: » 2: on 
Non-Par Life, Quantity Discount, Guaranteed Insurability, Family Policy, 
Salary Savings Plan, Coupon Policies, Commercial and Non-Can A &H, 
Association A & H, Hospitalization, Baby Group, Creditor Group, Major 


Medical Group and More! \F YOUR LIFE DEPARTMENT 
CAN PRODUCE $10,000 ANNUALLY IN LIFE 


PREMIUMS: Doas so many other successful 
General Insurance Men have done ....ask 
Agency Vice President Bill Good for a 
Copy of Our Booklet ! WE HAVE GEN- 
BRAIL AGENCY OPENINGS IN ALL 


STAs wee LaeCreT N.v., CONN., TENN., 
GA. ARE. N.D., IDAHO, UTAH, S.C. & TEX. 


MENDNOW || Benton <Medoned 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








Mail To — Bill Good, Agency V. Pres. 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co. 
‘- FREE Montclair 9 | N. J. 
- I'd like your booklet on the “UMBRELLA PLAN’’ 
7% Booklet for building a MILLION DOLLAR LIFE DEPARTMENT - 
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The man who sells John Hancock is known and respected 
throughout his community. There are good reasons for 
this. One is that the company he works for enjoys a repu- 
tation matched by few others. Another is that contin- 
uous nationwide advertising has made the name ‘‘John 
Hancock’’ familiar to millions. 


THE MAN WHO 
SELLS JOHN HANCOCK ...can count on a warm welcome 


A third reason is, perhaps, the most important of all. He 
can offer a wide range of the most modern life insurance 
protection for every individual need — Life, Endowment 
and Term policies, Family policies, Business life insurance, 
Annuities and Personal Health coverages. His unique 
portfolio also contains the most complete, up-to-date 
Group plans. 


It’s no wonder that his prospects quickly accept the man 
who sells John Hancock. It’s no wonder, either, that so 
many of them become his clients. 


MUTUALZ LIFE Debesees COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Union officials, Anthony Polito, Secy.-Treas. (seated), Joseph Costanza, Business Agent (left), Oscar Cocchiara, President (center) with Sebastion Chiap- 
pone, Nationwide agent (right). Union is Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Internatidnal Union of America Local 246, 


“Nationwide is tops with us!” 


Anthony Polito, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the above local, doesn’t mince 
words in praising Nationwide. Over 
450 members of this local are covered 
by a Nationwide Group Life and 
Weekly Income Benefit program. No 
worry about claims— Nationwide set- 
tles them promptly. No worry about 
service— Nationwide Group experts 
are available on a local basis. No 
worry about coverage— Nationwide 


tailors plans for your specific needs. 

Nationwide Group Plans cost less, 
offer you more. Whether you’re an 
employee representative, or an em- 
ployer...or a broker in search of a 
low-cost, up-to-date plan for a client 
—there’s a Nationwide Group cover- 
age to suit your needs. 

For details, write: Nationwide 
Group Operations, 246 North High 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Rian ONWIDE 


Nationwide Life Ins. Co./ Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co./ home office: Columbus, 0. 
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as 

certain 

as 
tomorrow's 
newspaper, 


additional 
evidence that the 
need for protection 
against criminal 
activity is climbing. 


The range of 

coverages is wide— 

the new Blanket Crime 

Policy, revised 3D, “ie. 
employees’ bonds, 

even the burglary 

provisions of the 

residential package 

policies. 


The companies of the Crum & Forster 
Group offer specialized assistance 


Ask your field representative 


in all phases of dishonesty coverages. . 
a P - Pex: 
for details. Or write us, soon. ae 


seeved vew 


eg ae % Pe eR oe DOES ee Ris. UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO 
Organized 1824 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO 
CRUM & FORSTER GROUP Organaed 182 
: WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO 
: < : Organized 1837 
of Insurance Companies — 
THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO 
U.S. Branch Incorporated 1851 


SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO 


U.S. Branch Incorporated 1833 





110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


DEPT.. SAM FRANCISCO + SOUTHERN DEPT. ATLANTA + FEGHENY OHIO DEPT PITTSBURGH + VIRGINIA CAROLINAS DEPT OURHAM WC 
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1959 Annua 


ports Better 


Eleven newcomers join some old favorites on the 
list of 30 financial reports THE SPECTATOR cites 
annually for excellence of reporting and presenta- 
tion.—By A. Joseph Newman, financial writer, The 
Evening Bulletin 


SECURITY analyst who is as 
A noted for his wit as for his 
way with a balance sheet made this 
comment after going through a pile 
of annual reports of insurance 
companies: 

“Some of them make me think 
of the bathing suit I saw on a girl 
at the beach last summer. 

“What it showed was fine. 

“But it didn’t show enough.” 

The Wall Streeter wasn’t being 
entirely facetious. The trouble with 
many annual reports in the insur- 
ance business is that they don’t 
reveal enough—not enough for se- 


Life and Health Booklets 
. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston 


curity analysts, stockholders and 
policyholders to judge how the com- 
panies are faring financially. 
Even after five years of grading 
insurance annual reports for THE 
SPECTATOR, I am still somewhat 
surprised to find some of them 
without profit-and-loss statements. 
As a group, however, this year’s 
crop of reports, like the bathing 
beauty, is pretty attractive. The 
reports are better than a few years 
ago, and more of them are better. 
But there is room for improve- 
ment. The conclusion still seems 
inescapable that too many com- 


THE WINNERS 


panies publish annual reports for 
policyholders and/or agents, and 
not for investors. 

This is not to suggest that 
policyholders and/or agents aren’t 
important, and ought not to be 
treated with respect. But stock- 
holders and the professionals who 
counsel them are important too, and 
deserve more than the passing nod 
they sometimes get. 

The plain fact is that most se- 
curity analysts don’t pay much at- 
tention to annual reports of insur- 
ance companies. They give them 
a once-over and, knowing from ex- 


Fire and Casualty Booklets 
1. Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia 


. United States Life Insurance Co. of New York 2. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 
3. Government Employees Life Insurance Co., Wash- 3. Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


ington, D. C. 


Outstanding booklets (alphabetical order) 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto 
Great-West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
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Outstanding booklets (alphabetical order) 


Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., San Francisco 


Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 
Old Republic Insurance Co., Greensburg, Pa. 





1959 Annual Reports 


Winning life and health 
reports, grouped around 
the booklet from New 
England Life which was 
number one in its class. 
Other reports shown are 
from United States Life, 
Government Employees 
Life, North American Life, 
and Penn Mutual Life. 


perience they can’t 
much, put them aside. 

They rely on reports from the 
big Wall Street investment houses 
or go to the state insurance com- 
missioners. 

There’s no question that the 
companies report facts and figures 
the financial community wants. But 
they don’t always print them in 


expect too 


their annual reports. 

Here’s an example: The finan- 
cial community wants earnings and 
other data in per share terms. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a problem. 

The annual report of General 
Reinsurance puts it this way: 

“There is no universally accepted 
method of calculating the per share 
earnings of an insurance company. 


Varying methods of calculation are 
employed by financial analysts, with 
the result that the per share earn- 
ings published by one analyst will 
differ from those published by an- 
other, and both may differ from 
those published by the company 
itself.” 

General Reinsurance goes on to 


say: 
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Life and Health Pamphlets 
1. North American Life Assurance Co., Toronto 
2. Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Milwaukee 
3. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


Outstanding pamphlets (alphabetical order) 


. California 
Francisco 


Casualty 


Fire and Casualty Pamphlets 


Indemnity Exchange, San 


. Cherokee Insurance Co., Nashville 
3. Atlantic Companies, New York 


All American Life & Casualty Co., Park Ridge, IIl. 


Fire and Casualty Leaflets 
. Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York, Syracuse 
Outstanding (alphabetical order) 


National Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


American Bankers Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 


Life and Health Leaflets 
1. Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 


Outstanding leaflets (alphabetical order) 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
Wisconsin National Life Insurance Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE REINSURANCE WINNER 


The annual report of General Reinsurance Corp., 
New York, takes top honors for the 5th year in a 
row. General Re has been converted to including 
per-share figures in its report. It explains the 
switch and how it calculated them. Ten-year com- 
parison tables are a highlight. 
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Winning fire and casualty 
reports, grouped with the 
booklet from Reliance In- 
surance, which led _ its 
class. Other reports shown 
are from Standard Acci- 
dent, Glens Falls, Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange, and Excelsior 
Insurance. 


“Your company senses, however, ings.” 


a growing desire on the part of The mutuals, 





EXCELSIOR 


tomarmmce Company of thew Farts 


Rien Cents Sag Stamm, 
Ceo me rome 








“ 
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nual Report for 1959 


11077 FONE TEARS OF GHOwTS 
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companies ought to contain: 
course, are a 1. Profit-and-loss statements for 


holders of insurance shares to have 
such information, if only for the 
purpose of making a performance 
comparison over a period of years. 

“It has, therefore, decided to 
furnish this information with a 
brief explanation of the method it 
has employed in calculating earn- 


different breed from their stock 
cousins. But even they have a 
responsibility to report more of the 
financial facts of their lives. There 
was a noticeable improvement in 
this respect last year. 

Here’s a suggested checklist of 
what annual reports of insurance 


two years, preferably five. 

2. Balance sheets for two years, 
preferably five. 

3. Consolidated profit - and - loss 
statements and balance sheets; the 
same for subsidiaries and for lines 
written. 

Continued on page 58 





THE JUDGING 


for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, selects the 


LEVEN new companies appear among those se- 
BK lected as submitting creditable annual reports 
for THE SPECTATOR’S seventh annual review. Old vet- 
erans led the list in New England Life and Reliance 
which both have been among the winners for all 
seven years. Others with seven-year records are Glens 
Falls and Insurance Company of North America. 

New faces in high places are Government Em- 
ployees Life, Great West Life, North American Life, 
Old Republic Insurance, and Cherokee Insurance, 
among those listed for the first time. 

The judging follows the pattern established in 
other years. THE SPECTATOR’S staff classifies and does 
preliminary grading on those received. Second round 
grading was done this year by: John Kier, CLU, As- 
sistant Dean of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, and Richard Kip, CPCU, director of examina- 
tions for the American Institute of Properiy and 
Liability Underwriters. Finally, Mr. Newman, who 
examines many annual reports as a financial writer 
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winners and explains why in the accompanying ar- 
ticle. 

We did make one new ruling this year which wiil 
also apply to future studies. All lines and multiple 
lines underwriting makes it difficult to decide which 
class certain reports belong to. Life companies are 
now mixing and merging with fire and casualty ones. 
So we check the report’s figure for gross income; if 
51 per cent or more comes from life premiums, it is 
a life report. We had to exclude one or two reports 
this year because, although the group did contain one 
or two insurance companies, the overall gross income 
of the organization was derived mostly from non- 
insurance sources. 

There was one note of regret this year from THE 
SPECTATOR’S staff: so many fine reports reached us 
after our April 15 deadline. We have found we must 
stop accepting entries on that date each year in order 
to give each report the close attention it deserves 
For next year: Remember April 15. —the editors 





Earliest Annual Report—How and Why 


One life company has its year's results ready on January 
1, or very soon thereafter. Here are the problems—and 


the satisfactions—that extra effort creates. 


Each year Northwestern Na- 
tional Life puts forth extra efforts 
to mail out their fine annual finan- 
cial report early in January. 
Therefore, for this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR in which we consider 
annual reports, we asked people at 
the company to tell us—and our 
readers—how presentation of their 
financial statement became so im- 
portant to them.—the editors 


OR more than three decades, a 

life insurance company has 
published its complete figures for 
the preceding year on January 1 
or very soon thereafter. When a 
company is the first, year after 
year, to publish its annual report, 
there must be a good reason for it. 

There is. Or rather, there are a 
number of good reasons, although 
they have varied with the passing 
of time. 


Since 1925 


Northwestern National Life, 
headquartered in Minneapolis, has 
consistently earned this “first.” It 
all began back in 1925 when that 
company was smaller than it is to- 
day. In fact, it had only $212,399,- 
698 of insurance in force, although 
it had made an impressive record 
of growth in the early 20’s. 

O. J. Arnold, a Chicago insur- 
ance executive, had just been 
elected president of Northwestern 
National. Mr. Arnold, with a sense 
of public relations which was ex- 
traordinary for that day, was seek- 
ing a device which would enable 
this relatively small company to 
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project its image and its influence 
well beyond its home territory. He 
chose as the principal vehicle for 
doing this, the publication of the 
company’s annual report at an 
earlier date than had ever before 
been attempted by any other life 
company—in fact, earlier than 
anyone ever believed possible. 

The idea was to have the annual 
report on the desks of businessmen 
across the country on the first 
business day of the new year. And 
the idea became reality at the start 
of 1926. 

Prompt publication of N/W Na- 
tional’s annual report was made 
possible through a carefully 
planned schedule: The company be- 
gan by producing cumulative quar- 
terly statements. At the end of 
October, it knew exactly where it 
stood through the first nine months 
of the year. New balances were 


struck around December 10, which 
meant that the company then had 
only about 20 days of business to 
enter in its records for the year. 


Ingredients Ready 


From about December 10 on, this 
was done on a daily basis, which 
meant that, come December 31, 
only the final day’s production fig- 
ures, cash receipts, loans, etc., had 
to be entered. Then when the cal- 
culation of reserves and surplus 
were made, the ingredients for the 
report were ready. Thanks to the 
work of a department of research 
and audit, which had responsibility 
for seeing that all figures were 
available on time, the report never 
really missed the boat. 

This is the more remarkable be- 
cause in those early days it was 
N/W National’s custom also to run 
the balance sheet and other annual 
statement figures in paid advertis- 
ing in leading newspapers around 
the country, including the New 
York Herald - Tribune and the 
Washington Post, as well as in 
papers in areas where the company 
had agency offices. In the case of 
advertisements containing the 
statement figures, the timetable 
was the same: The advertisement 
appeared in the various news- 
papers on the first business day of 
the new year. 

This generally involved keeping 
the facilities of a Minneapolis elec- 
trotyping plant open on New 
Year’s Day to produce electros for 
the various publications as soon as 
figures were available. Then air 
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express was used to get the elec- 
tros to the newspapers across the 
country. If the planes weren’t fly- 
ing—and occasionally they weren’t 
in those early years—there would 
be no choice except to transmit the 
content of the ad by long distance 
telephone. 

That this annual project has 
been worth all the trouble involved 
seems evident from the fact that 
N/W Nationa! still continues to 
lose no time whatever in getting 
its report off the press. 

In bygone days the principal 
reason for using this device was 
that it focused extraordinary pub- 
lic attention to what was then a 
relatively small company. There 
were other benefits, too, some of 
them unanticipated. N/W Na- 
tional’s prompt issuance of its an- 
nual report had just begun to 
catch on with the public when the 
depression hit. It was a time when 
people were anxious, with good 
reason, about many of their finan- 
cial institutions. The fact that a 
midwestern life insurance com- 
pany took the pains to report so 
promptly each year on its opera- 
tions was reassuring. 

Then, as now, agents reported 
occasional sales being closed sim- 
ply because up-to-the-minute fig- 
ures were available. “If your com- 
pany is so all-fired anxious to get 
its statement into the _ public’s 
hands, there can’t be much wrong 
with it,” was a characteristic ob- 
servation heard by N/W National 
agents. 


Tactics Changed 


Rapidly changing conditions fol- 
lowing World War II were met 
with changed tactics in publishing 
the annual report. Boom times had 
largely ended public concern about 
depression. This meant that the 
general public was less and less 
interested in the details of annual 
statement balance sheets. N/W 
National discontinued the use of 
newspaper advertising to publicize 
its annual statement around the 
country. At the same time, it was 
recognized that growth of the com- 
pany would inevitably require some 
easing off from the tight time 
table which for years had caused 
the report to be put in the mail 
before the end of New Year’s Day. 

Continued on page 61 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Expense Savings Aid 
1959 Casualty Results 


ASUALTY insurance produced 

more favorable financial results 
last year—better than any year 
since 1955—by holding down their 
operating expenses and by placing 
better prices—premium rates—on 
their policies. Thus the companies 
kept up with mounting claims and 
were able to show a better under- 
writing profit in 1959, reports THE 
SPECTATOR’S 60th Handy 
Chart. 

For the 140 stock casualty com- 
panies totaled in the Handy Chart, 
the underwriting results shifted 
from a loss of almost $50 million 
in 1958 to a profit of $78,501,740 in 
1959. This gave them an under- 
writing profit ratio to premiums 
earned of 1.3 per cent in 1959 com- 
pared to a ratio of minus 0.9 per 
cent the previous year. In 1954 
this profit ratio was 6.8 per cent, 
and it dropped to 4.1 per cent in 
1955. 

The mutual casualty companies 
produced a_ total underwriting 
profit of 6.4 per cent last year, up 
slightly from the 6.3 per cent of 
1958. Their profit ratios were 13.2 
per cent and 10.5 per cent in 1954 
and 1955 respectively. Their under- 
writing profit for 1959 reached 
$153,676,305. 

For the 39 reciprocal organiza- 
tions, the underwriting profit ratio 
rose to 9.6 per cent last year from 
6.9 per cent the previous year. In 
1954 and 1955 the reciprocals 
showed profit ratios of 15.5 per 
cent and 11.0 per cent. Their total 
underwriting profit last year was 
$44,224,152. 

In April, THE SPECTATOR released 
aggregates on the other half of 
property insurance—the fire insur- 
ance companies. There the same 


annual 


cycle appears; 1955 was the last 
favorable year after which results 
dropped to a low in 1957 and have 
been climbing for the last two 
years. However, the stock fire com- 
panies did not reach black figures 
in 1959. Their underwriting re- 
sults in the Fire Index were minus 
0:4 per cent with an aggregate loss 
of $17,477,381. 

Higher premium rates in 1959 
did help the casualty organizations 
to produce their underwriting 
profit, but keeping down operating 
expenses also played a major role. 
Aggregating premium, claims, and 
expense figures for the three cas- 
ualty groups shown indicates that, 
while losses incurred went up by 
$480 million or about 9.05 per cent, 
premiums received rose by $848 
million about 10.2 per cent. (Pre- 
miums earned were up $861 million 
or 10.7 per cent.) At the same 
time total expenses incurred in- 
creased only 8.5 per cent of $219 
million. 

For last year, the Handy Chart 
lists total written casualty pre- 
miums of $9,125,000,000, premiums 
earned of $8,843,000,000, losses in- 
curred of $5,782,000,000, and ex- 
penses incurred of $2,783,000,000. 

Total assets in casualty insur- 
ance topped $16 billion last year. 
The stock company assets rose 
more than a billion dollars to a 
1959 total of $11,995,664,516. In 
the mutual group assets rose more 
than $600 million to $4,100,611,288 
last year. Reciprocal assets in- 
creased to $631,743,903 from $565 
million in 1958. 

The total of $9 billion in written 
premiums came from $6,166,309,- 
788 for the stock casualty com- 

Continued on page 59 
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EDITORIAL 
By Mel: Calle 


Need for Rating: A Look at Loss Adjustments 


HE question of effective and reasonable rat- 
 yrene regulation concerns everyone. An equita- 
ble and comprehensive program in this essential 
area of underwriting is a necessity to the prop- 
erty insurance business and to every company 
and field representative. Owners and buyers of 
insurance of every type have a financial stake 
in rating procedures. The cost of protection is 
an important item in the balance sheet of every 
business house as well as in the budget of every 
family. Adequate rates are essential to the 
solvency of the insurance company from which 
protection is purchased. 

Because there are 100 million property owners, 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal government feel it incumbent upon them 
to retain an interest in insurance. Federal legis- 
lators have delegated to the states the power to 
see that rate structures of insurance companies 
are fair and just. Nevertheless, Federal leaders 
are intent that state supervision be effective in 
rate regulation and indeed in every other area 
of regulation. 

An unbiased insurance historian must con- 
clude that, for decades prior to the Supreme 
Court decision declaring insurance commerce, 
property insurance was conducted most efficient- 
ly. Property owners were satisfied with the 
coverage and with costs provided by insurance 
carriers. Rates were reasonable, equitable, and 
adequate. 

Insurance companies were strongly financed 


and well able to pay just losses and provide full 
protection to every insurance applicant. 

The Court’s action necessitated new legisla- 
tion. Congress, after thorough study, decided 
that supervision was most desirous at the state 
level. They enacted enabling laws to effect this 
decision. This Federal legislation brought about 
new state laws, particularly in the rating area. 
These new laws have not yet integrated, on a 
smoothly cooperating level, the several types of 
carriers and producers. They have not reduced 
costs to the public nor have they increased finan- 
cial strength of the insurance companies. 

Property insurance, to serve best the property- 
owning public, must be conducted with a maxi- 
mum of cooperation between all underwriting 
units. 

The National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is currently making a study of rat- 
ing. Members are seeking advice from all at in- 
terest. Many have divergent views. Every idea 
must be explored. Among the points at issue is 
included the practice of individual companies 
which belong to rating bodies and at the same 
time use the schedules promulgated by these 
rating bureaus merely as a basis for deviation. 
Other companies frown upon such procedures 
for themselves and seek a stop to other com- 
panies that believe they are within their rights 
in thus serving the public with competitive rates. 

Actually the insurance business has built up 
so many safeguards, including reinsurance and 
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risk limitations, that there is very little danger 
of failure among the companies. Unwise actions, 
however, carried to the ultimate could cause a 
breakdown in the established balance of opera- 
tion and in consequence impair the enviable 
reputation now enjoyed by the insurance in- 
dustry. 

THE SPECTATOR believes there is presently over 
much discussion of premium rate schedules and 
filed deviations. Under the impact of direct 
writing stock and mutual carriers that filed 
deviated rate schedules, many agency companies 
accepted the challenge and filed deviated rates 
based on their own experience. 

By thus meeting competition, the traditional 
balance of long established national organiza- 
tions was upset. Many lesser companies felt 
their very existence at stake. Some executives 
of strong companies decried deviations as a vio- 
lation of sound underwriting principles. Some 
rate schedules became noted more for deviation 
than adherence. 

In a real sense the soundness and adequacy 
of rate schedules can be judged only by the 
experience they produce. Rating schedules de- 
velop primarily from the resistance characteris- 
tics of the property involved. Prevention and 
protection programs are evaluated. These are 
integrated with actual loss costs of many com- 
panies over a reasonable period of time. 

In considering the advisability of deviations, 
it seems imperative that state authorities should 
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consider not merely the data submitted by the 
companies requesting deviations. They should 
make a thoruugh analysis of the loss and under- 
writing practices of the petitioning company. 
The loss record of the company which would 
deviate should be compared with those com- 
panies which follow the rate schedule as well as 
with those which maintain deviated schedules. 

This analysis should include a study of loss 
reserves both as to adequacy and relationship 
to the initial claim; length of time between the 
date of loss or accident and the date of final set- 
tlement; number of complaints filed against the 
companies with insurance departments in rela- 
tion to the policies issued in that state; the 
number of lawsuits filed against a company; the 
number of those lawsuits which went to court 
and the number which were settled out of court; 
the number of small claims which delay washed 
out. 

While a fair share of this information would 
not necessarily have direct application to primary 
rating, nevertheless, THE SPECTATOR believes 
that it would have quite a bearing on the wis- 
dom of deviations on either a higher or a lower 
level than the promulgated scale. If higher rates 
would bring prompt settlement of claims and 
elimination of lawsuits as contrasted to low rates 
with long delayed payments to claimants and a 
high ratio of lawsuits, then insurance officials 
could approach consideration of applications for 
deviations with comprehensive knowledge. @ 





Merit Rating vs. 


It's still too early to get actuarial figures on U. S. merit 
rating plans, but Canadian figures do indicate the merit 


system is almost as good as class rating—together they 


work better. By Robert A. Bailey and LeRoy J. Simon* 


RIVATE passenger automobile 

insurance uses a_ multiple 
classification system. We classify 
by age—under or over 25 years. 
Within each age we classify by 
* This article is condensed from ‘Two 
Studies in Automobile Ratemaking: A 
Effectiveness of Merit Rating and Class 
Rating, and B. Improved Methods of De- 
termining Classification Rate Relativities,” 
a paper presented to the Spring meeting 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society last 
month by Bailey and Simon, assistant 
actuary and associate actuary respectively 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America 


occupation—farm or non-farm. We 
also classify by use for car and 
sex of driver. On top of all this we 
classify by territory. 

And now we have begun to 
classify by previous accident and 
conviction record which is popu- 
larly called the “merit rating plan.” 
There is no basic difference be- 
tween merit rating and class rating 
if the rates for each merit rating 
group are based on the subsequent 


experience of cars previously classi- 
fied according to their accident and 
conviction record, just as the rates 
for each class are based on the 
subsequent experience of cars 
previously classified according to 
the characteristics of the class plan. 

In actual fact, merit rating is a 
class rating plan and is part of the 
multiple classification system. How- 
ever, as a matter of convenience 
and not implying a basic distinc- 





Don't Let Safety Take a Summer Vacation 


OMPLETE plant shutdown in 

the summer for one week — 
possibly more—is a growing prac- 
tice. Particularly among those 
suppliers who have a summer lull 
anyway, the complete shutdown 
presents some economies. It could 
prove a false economy, however, if 
a damaging fire or other disaster 
occurs in the interval. 

The May issue of The Sentinel, 
Factory Insurance Association 
brochure, gives a number of help- 
ful suggestions for safeguarding 
your plant. With these points 
checked before closing, a factory 
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site, too, can have a safe “vaca- 
tion,” and be in better shape for 
the fall upswing. Even for fac- 
tories operating at full production 
all summer long, these simple 
safety measures could prevent a 
costly fire. 


Check for summer safety 


1. Advise local police and fire 
departments of the forthcoming 
shutdown. 

2. Arrange a thorough check on 
safety conditions for flammable 
liquid handling equipment. Have 
all supplies of flammables_ re- 


turned toe areas designed for their 
storage. 

3. Insist on thorough cleaning 
of all plant areas after the last 
shift. Particularly watch special 
hazard areas. 

4. Have repairs and needed im- 
provements to fire doors, extin- 
guishers, etc., done right away. 
Close all fire doors when opera- 
tions cease. 

5. See that all fire pumps are in 
prime operating condition, includ- 
ing their automatic controls. 

6. Overflow any tank water sup- 
plies and arrange for this to be 
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Class 


tion, we will follow the common 
usage by referring to classification 
according to previous accident and 
conviction record as “the merit 
rating plan,” and to classification 
according to age, sex, use and 
occupation as “the class plan.” 

A class plan which uses age, sex, 
use and occupation does not pre- 
cisely classify each risk according 
to its true value. Underwriters 
have long recognized this, and it 
is further substantiated by the 
Canadian merit rating experience 
which shows that risks which have 
been accident-free for three or 
more years have better experience 
in the following year than the 
average for their class. Likewise 
a class plan which uses only the 
previous accident record would not 
precisely classify each risk. This 
is shown by the fact that in the 

Continued on page 50 





done at least once a week by those 
safeguarding the plant. 

7. Assign specific men to a posi- 
tive schedule for inspecting all fire 
protection control valves, inside 
and out. Be sure to test sprinkler 
drains after valves have been 
tried. 

8. Clean up the outside areas 
also. See that grass and weeds are 
kept under control all during the 
summer and fall. 

9. Where possible, shut off elec- 
tric power at main switches. Have 
detailed plans for shutting off each 
plant area. 

10. Notify all departments to 
make a final check of equipment 
that has been shut down. Major 
emphasis should be on closing off 
fuel supplies as close to the source 
as possible. 

11. Assume that the worst will 
happen. Make a final check on any 
special protection even though 
certain hazards are reduced dur- 
ing the vacation. 

12. Review emergency instruc- 
tions with any personnel remain- 
ing. @ 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Swedish Life Assurance 


To the January 1960 issue of Nor- 
disk Forsakringstidskrift (Scandi- 
navian Insurance Quarterly) we 
are indebted for this summary of 
insurance conditions in Sweden by 
Mr. Tage Larsson.—the editors 


ONTINUED increase in pro- 

ductivity may be expected in 
Sweden, but there will most likely 
be considerable variations between 
the different industries when the 
effect of the European Common 
Market and Free Trade Area is 
felt. In these circumstances, it is 
important that discriminating gov- 
ernment regulations and taxes are 
eliminated or restricted. 


Inflation Again 


The inflation which has been 
such a prominent feature of the 
economy during the last ten years 
(drop in value of Swedish krone 
by 43) cannot continue if Sweden 
is to prosper. It should be stated 
expressly that it is an aim of the 
economic policy to maintain the 
value of the currency. 

During the same ten years 
Swedish life assurance has flour- 
ished. Individual assurances in 
force have increased from Swedish 
Kr. 10,34 milliards to Sw. Kr. 
20,76 milliards. At the same time 
group life, which had just been 
started at the beginning of the 
period, has reached an in force 
figure of Sw. Kr. 7,27 milliards. 

Industrial life has, as might 
have been expected, declined. New 
business in this branch amounted 
to Sw. Kr. 491 millions in 1949. 
Ten years later the figure was Sw. 
Kr. 350 millions. 

The population of Sweden has 


increased considerably, and there 
has been a movement of people 
from the countryside to the urban 
areas. The number of students 
who seek higher education has 
been increasing. The income per 
capita is increasing. All this has 
enlarged the market for life assur- 
ance. 


Controversial Pension Plan 


The controversial National Pen- 
sion scheme which was passed by 
the Swedish Parliament in 1959 
should on the surface of it tend 
to interfere with the growth of life 
assurance. But the demand for 
pensions and life assurance is rela- 
tive, and there is reason to believe 
that whereas the group pension 
plans might be affected, life assur- 
ance will not be. 

There is a considerable amount 
of ignorance about life assurance 
among the public, and it should be 
seriously considered to spend more 
in order to increase the under- 
standing of the working of the in- 
dustry and improve its public rela- 
tions. 

Until recently the sales organi- 
zations of the Swedish life offices 
have been based on the part-time 
agents. There is now a trend 
towards the professional insurance 
salesmen. 

It has been stated that there is 
no competition in Swedish life as- 
surance because the premiums are 
the same. This is of course not so. 
Competition as regards service to 
the assureds is very keen. And it 
must be borne in mind that the 
cost of the coverage to the as- 

Continued on page 73 
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Conferences Promote Effective 


Teachers and business people study ways to help gradu- 
ating students make a smooth transition from books to 
jobs. .. . By Vice Adm. John L. McCrea, U.S.N. (ret.), 
vice president in charge of personnel and client relations, 


John Hancock 


REATER Boston teachers and 

guidance counselors are learn- 
ing new ways to help their stu- 
dents, through a series of Educa- 
tion-Business Conferences, held 
once a year at John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life. Business, too, is learn- 
ing much from its exposure to 
educators at these meetings, spon- 
sored by nine leading Boston busi- 
ness firms. 


Shown above are [I to r) Vice 
Admiral John L. McCrea (U. S. 
Navy Ret.); Captain William C. 
Mott, USN, featured speaker at 
the evening dinner meeting; and 
Charles F. Maine, principal of 
Medfield High School. 


At the one-day conferences, 
launched in 1954 by the John Han- 
cock’s personnel department, 
school principals, 
teachers and guidance 
from over 100 schools in Greater 
Boston sit with 
discuss two 


commercial 
directors 
down business 
representatives to 
general areas of mutual interest. 
These include: 

1. How to prepare young minds 
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Adequacies and inadequacies of high school train- 
ing were discussed by (I to r) Robert L. McVie, 
assistant secretary, John Hancock; Edwin Dexter, 
assistant cashier, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton; moderator John Canty, director of business 
education, Boston Public Schools; and Sister Anita 
Miriam, business education teacher, Blessed Sacra- 
ment High School. 


to grow with experience and be- 
come productive and successful 
members of the business world, 
and 

2. How to be sure that the tal- 
ents and training of high school 
graduates are being properly 
channeled in business. 

Both sides of the house 
tion and business — have been 
quick to agree that the meetings 
have cleared up many areas of 
misunderstanding, and that they 
are pointing the way toward hap- 
pier and more productive careers 
for high school graduates. 

Participating companies in the 


educa- 


conferences represent the largest 
employers of high school students 
in the Boston area. They are, in 
addition to the John Hancock, 
American Mutual Liability, The 
Employers’ Group, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Liberty 
Mutual, National Shawmut Bank, 
New England Mutual Life, New 
England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

One point that has received par- 
ticular stress is that in any large 
and growing company there are 
job opportunities for nearly every 
talent or potential. Although 
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Careers 


higher education is attracting 
growing numbers of high school 
students each year, those who do 
not plan to go on to college are 
finding a fertile field of oppor- 
tunity in the business world. The 
John Hancock alone, which hires 
some 1000 high school graduates 
each year, finds that these young 
people adjust well to the business 
scene and are of invaluable help 
in meeting the increasing work 
load brought on by its ever-grow- 
ing volume of business. Recogni- 
tion of this fact holds great prom- 
ise for guidance directors and per- 
sonnel managers alike. 

The Education-Business Con- 
ferences are never stereotyped. 
Each year an attempt is made to 


Promoting better communication 
between education and business 
is the objective of the confer- 
ences. Shown during the 1960 
conference are (I to r) Gertrude 
Roughsedge, director of business 
education, Medford High School; 
Marchant Eldridge, employment 
manager, New England Mutual 
Life; chairman Nancy Concannon, 
assistant personnel director, John 
Hancock; and D. Harry Angney, 
vice president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 


introduce new types of panels, in- 
forma! workshops, 
skits depicting classroom and of- 
fice “real life” situations, and 
talks by educators and business 
executives. Whenever possible, re- 

Continued on page 53 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Income Tax Law Brings Mixed 
Comments in 1959 Reports 


EDERAL income tax as a sub- 
ject of conversation is rapidly 
becoming passe.” That’s the way 
one life company president de- 
scribes the effect of the 1959 in- 
come tax law for life companies. 
Charles E. Becker, president of 
Franklin Life, told financial anal- 
ysts in New York last month, “The 
uncertainty regarding final legis- 
lation, a debilitating specter which 
adversely affected the market for 
life company stocks, has now dis- 
appeared and all informed sources 
agree that there will be little change 
in the present law other than 
amendments of a technical nature 
in the foreseeable future. .. . I 
think managing executives 
feel a sense of relief now that we 
do have a permanent rather than 
a stop-gap tax basis, so that we 
can chart a long-term course within 
the framework of the new Code.” 


most 


More Stability 


Permanent income tax  treat- 
ment for life insurance carriers, 
as enacted in the 1959 law, has 
brought a general anticipation of 
stability in tax calculation. But a 
quick look at statements of life 
company executives analyzing the 
financial results of 1959 indicates 
a very “mixed” reaction to the new 
law. Some companies are 
pleased with the law and 
own position under the law. Other 


quite 
their 


companies say the measure is too 
complex, does have some flaws, and 
has caused their tax bill to in- 


crease. 


No overall industry appraisal of 
the tax measure is possible yet, 
since the filing date was extended 
into 1960. Also since some of the 
law’s changes were spread over a 
three-year period, it may be some 
time before the full effect of the 
law is felt. 


Effect Discouraging 


Frazar B. Wilde, president of 
Connecticut General Life, cited the 
law’s complexities when he was 
analyzing 1959 results. “This new 
tax law on life insurance com- 
panies, in addition to being much 
higher, is exceedingly complicated. 
This gives rise to many problems 
of interpretation, so that we can 
expect a long period during which 
various provisions will be tested 
in the courts. A problem of broader 
concern bears on the discouraging 
effect of heavy taxation on thrift 
institutions with possible unfor- 
tunate consequences to savings 
which are essential to the growth 
of the economy.” 

The financial impact of the law 
varied widely between companies. 
For National Life and Accident, 
Tennessee, Board Chairman Craig 
told stockholders, “Mainly because 
of the new law, the total of Na- 
tional Life’s federal, state and mu- 
nicipal taxes incurred on 1959 op- 
$12,670,000. This 
amount was increased to $16,100,- 
000 by the retroactive provisions 
of the Law. Federal taxes alone 

Continued on page 76 
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U.S. Export Credit Policies 


Now U. S. firms selling abroad can get credit 
guarantees through Eximbank and private carriers 


S. exporters can now get in 
o: this country short term 
credit protection on shipments 
abroad. This will insure payments 
against both business and political 
risks through a joint plan by at 
least one insurance company and 
the government’s Export-Import 
Bank. 

For years now this type of short 
term insurance has not been avail- 
able to U. S. exporters. Eximbank 
has provided guarantees on what 
they call “medium term” export 
transactions. But the medium pro- 
tection runs from 180 days to five 


years and the U. S. insurance mar- 
ket has not provided protection for 
transactions covering less than 180 
days. 

The new plan, which went into 
effect May 23 through the Exim- 
bank, covers the exporter’s risks 


on “short term” transactions up to 
180 days by dividing the responsi- 
bility between the federal organi- 
zation and one, maybe two, U. S. 
casualty companies. 

They make the division between 
“political” and “credit” or business 
risks. The political risks, covered 
by the Eximbank, include incon- 
vertibility of foreign currencies, 
changes in foreign laws or regula- 
tions, cancellation of import li- 
cense, war or other commotion, ex- 
propriation of exported items. The 
credit risks are designated as those 
due to bankruptcy or non-ability 





Postal Authorities Halt Million $ 


HE postman can help insur- 
oe carriers ferret out fraud- 
ulent claims. One four-cent letter 
is all it takes. 

An “ambulance chaser” swindle 
which cost insurance companies 
$30 million has ended recently 
with the conviction of a Chicago 
lawyer on mail fraud charges. 

The case involved the furnishing 
of false medical bills to insurance 
companies by the lawyer, who 
reaped a profit of about a million 
dollars a year on the excess 
charges. The scheme paid off for 
many years at the expense of a 
number of Midwestern insurance 
companies. 

Postal inspectors told THE SPEC- 
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TATOR how the multi-million dollar 
fraud worked. 

They said the lawyer employed 
persons to maintain contacts with 
police officials and adjusters to 
learn, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, about automobile collisions 
and other accidents involving per- 
sonal injury. 

These contacts also informed 
the lawyer where injured persons 
could be found and interviewed. 

The next step in the scheme was 
to select cases where there was lit- 
tle or no doubt as to the liability 
of the party other than the injured 
person. 

Then the lawyer got the name 
and address of the insurance com- 


pany involved and the amount of 
insurance carried by the person or 
concern liable for payments to the 
injured person. 

By now he had made the injured 
person his client. He had his em- 
ployees, commonly known as “am- 
bulance chasers,” get the injured 
person to enter an agreement to 
retain him as legal counsel, with 
the stipulation that the lawyer 
would receive a certain proportion 
of the claim settlement. 

The “clients” were allegedly in- 
structed to visit offices of certain 
doctors and get bills and medical 
reports on their injuries. 

The lawyer then would submit 
what purported to be copies of 
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to pay by the purchaser. This 
credit side of the insurance can be 
written by U. S. carriers with for- 
eign departments. 

At present, the Eximbank’s 
forms—official name “Export Guar- 
antee — Political Risks, Short 
Term’’—are available through most 
U. S. commercial banks which have 
active foreign departments. The 
commercial banks act as agents for 
Eximbank and put the agreements 
into effect. When U. S. casualty car- 
riers are ready to write this short 
term export credit protection, they 
also will serve as Eximbank agents, 
putting into effect the “political” 
protection at the same time that 
they write their own credit policy. 

Designed to aid the small U. S. 
exporter, this new short term pro- 
tection has been developed by 
Eximbank as part of the govern- 
ment’s program to promote U. S. 
exports. European exporters have 
been able to get this short term 
protection usually through an 
agency of their own government 
which guarantees both the political 
and the credit risks involved. The 
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Fraud 


these bills and reports to insur- 
ance companies. In the meantime, 
the original bills had been padded. 
In some cases the lawyer got phy- 
sicians to change the amounts of 
the bills. The padded bills would 
end up being many times the ac- 
tual cost. 

To add pressure to his scheme, 
the lawyer would threaten to file 
civil law suits, or actually file 
them, against the insurance com- 
pany to induce the company to 
make settlement out of court. He 
backed up his threats with per- 
sonal visits in which he would de- 
mand large settlements of claims. 

When the companies paid off, 

Continued on page 51 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Company News 


NATIONAL FAMILY is a new in- 
surance company formed in St. 
Paul, Minn., to write automobile 
lines. It is a stock company to 
write through agents, but using se- 
lective underwriting and _ direct 
billing. 

NATIONAL MUTUAL, Celina, Ohio, 
is the continuing company in a 
merger with American Mutual Fire 
of Milwaukee. Both are in the 
Celina Insurance Group. 

SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE, Chicago, 
has bought the 37-year-old Federal 
Life, Washington, D. C. Earlier 
this year, Supreme Liberty Life re- 
insured the business of the Bene- 
ficial Life Society of Detroit. The 
company now has $25 million in 
assets and $154 million of life in- 
surance in force. 

GARRETT INSURANCE, Los Angeles, 
has been organized to sell life and 
disability insurance in California. 

UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE, Nor- 
man, Okla., has approved a stock 
dividend equal to 25 per cent of its 
outstanding stock. A fourth year 
dividend amounting to 25 per cent 
of the gross annual premium has 
also been announced for holders of 
the company’s Investment Master 
contract. 

JAFFE MUTUAL FUND AGENCY, 
INC., dealers in mutual funds, has 
been formed by the Jaffe Agency, 
Inc., insurance underwriters in 
New York City. Firm’s service 
will include a program to qualify 
brokers as registered representa- 
tives. 

CALIFORNIA - WESTERN STATES 
LIFE has declared a_ two-for-one 
stock split. Effective date for stock 
on record is April 19. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
SURANCE BROKERS now has as mem- 
bers the Association Mexicana de 
Agentes Tecnicas de Seguros & 
Fiancas, A.C. of Mexico City. This 
is NAIB’s first international ex- 
pansion. 


LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION has added 14 companies to 
its membership, bringing the total 
to a record high of 377 companies. 

APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has become a 
member of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 

ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT LIFE 
has announced plans for obtaining 
a license to sell A&H insurance. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW 
YORK is the new name for Security 
Mutual Life. Company operates 
throughout the eastern United 
States. 

INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE IN- 
SURANCE EXCHANGE, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been admitted to Illinois 
and Florida. 

CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION, New York, and AMERI- 
CAN RoaD INSURANCE, Dearborn, 
Mich., have been licensed in Penn- 
sylvania. 

INDEMNITY OF NORTH AMERICA 
will be absorbed into the parent 
company, Insurance of North 
America, December 31, 1960. Con- 
solidation is expected to result in 
substantial savings in taxes and 
operating costs. 

COASTAL STATES LIFE has de- 
clared a cash dividend of 15 cents 
per share and a stock dividend of 
10 per cent. 

GREAT AMERICAN has been ad- 
mitted to Argentina and will write 
fire, marine and casualty insur- 
ance. Company is a member of the 
American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation. 

FIDELITY-INTERSTATE LIFE has 
been licensed in the State of Wash- 
ington. Company operates through- 
out the East. 

AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION has 
added Girardian, Dallas, and 
Northern Life Assurance, London, 
Ontario, as new members. Total 
membership is now 286 companies. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


HAROLD T. DILLON, PRESIDENT 
Life Member MDRT 


$75,000,000 PRODUCER 


WARREN S. GRIFFIN, CLU, VICE-PRESIDENT 
Life Member MDRT 


A TRIBUTE TO THE DILLON-GRIFFIN AGENCY of GEORGIA and FLORIDA 


‘where success breeds success’” 


National Life is proud to pay this tribute to the Dillon-Griffin 
Agency for its outstanding 1959 production record of over 
$75, 000.000 paid-for business — not only the company’s top 
producer for the year but probably tops for the industry. 

What makes this Georgia-Florida organization with its : 4] 
MDRT members tick? Among other things, intensive indi- 
vidual training and supervision at the agency level in both 
basic and advanced underwriting techniques backed by basic 
and advanced Home Office training schools and seminars. 
An important part of the success pattern is the availability 
of a broad variety of prestige-building sales aids including 
an impressive library of audio-visual sales film presentations. 

The result? Success breeds success. The new man coming 
into the agency first of all is care fully selected as to his ap- 
titude for the business, and then he is trained and supervised 
by men who are Million Dollar producers. A wealth of prac- 
tical sales ideas and techniques cannot help but rub off on the 
newcomer as he works shoulder to shoulder with top notchers. 

With over 58% of the agency’s full-time career under- 
writers members of the MDRT, average production amounts 
to $1,152,000. The fact however is that practically every agent 
is a substantial producer even though not a member of MDRT. 


CG _ 
‘ Teen ce Tt pomp any 


A substantial number of the Dillon-Griffin men are already 
CLU’s and a number of others are in the process of com- 
pleting their CLU work. 

Another point: Recognizing the need for prompt and efli- 
cient service for its 70 career underwriters operating out of 
Atlanta and 2 district offices in Georgia and 3 in Florida, 
here are some of the Dillon-Griffin that have in 
no small measure contributed to the success of the Agency: 


“extras” 


1. Daily telephone service to the Home Office Under- 
writing Department concerning pending business 
2. Liberal secretarial allowances 
3. Well-furnished private offices for each agent 
4. A well-organized Planning Department 
5. Retainer of the finest counseling service available to 
assist in the analysis of the more important estates 
6. Liberal social benefits including substantial group 
life coverage, hospitalization and major medical, 
agents’ pension plan, etc. 
And last, but not least —National Life’s portfolio of ex- 
tremely flexible contracts and its enviable position as a 
highly competitive low net cost company. 


Montpelier 


FOUNDED IN 1850 « A MUTUAL COMPANY « OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.F.&G. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual four-color page advertisements like 


this in The Saturday pee Post Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Market Weather: Unsettled, 
Watch for New Opportunities 


Since this year began, we have been in a "period 


of turbulence." A new trend may develop soon. 


By Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


VER since the first of this year 

1960 we have had a disturbed 
investment atmosphere. Even now 
—in the middle of May—there is 
still much uncertainty. Possibly by 
the time you read this article the 
numerous disturbing elements will 
have fallen into some sort of pat- 
tern and established a more defi- 
nite direction. 

Such a situation is not unusual. 
It could be called a period of turbu- 
lence. This turbulence results in a 
constant change in direction, first 
one way and then the other. Opin- 
ions are forcibly expressed that in 
many cases are diametrically op- 
posed. Then of course there are 
the usual rumors wandering 
around, some with a semblance of 
authenticity but most founded on 
nothing more than wishful think- 
ing. 


Optimists Outnumbered 

You can find qualified analysts 
who can make out a strong case for 
a continuation of good business 
and its corollary of expanding 
earnings and dividends. These are 
the optimists. Although they are 
not as numerous at the moment 
as those who see trouble ahead, 
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they nevertheless have very strong 
convictions. 

If you don’t accept the bullish 
case or have some ideas of your 
own on the pessimistic side, you 
can find equally strong support for 
a serious decline in business com- 
ing some time later this year with 
its corollary of poor earnings and 
poor dividends. 


Opinions of Experts 

These are the opinions of ex- 
perts, not amateurs trying to guess 
the next move in the market. So 
it is not surprising that there is 
considerable confusion in the minds 
of many investors who spend only 
part of their time on investment 
problems. This in-between group, 
the public, is naturally influenced 
to a great extent by the news of 
the moment or more precisely, 
their own interpretation of that 
news. Charles Dow once said that 
most news stories that disturb or 
exhilarate the public have already 
been discounted by the market. To 
a large extent this is probably true. 
Those who are constantly following 
investment values pick up or fore- 
see coming events before the gen- 
eral public is aware of them. 


Nevertheless the news does influ- 
ence the actions of the investing 
public with the result that during 
a period of turbulence the confu- 
sion becomes even more aggravat- 
ing. 


Unduly Depressed 

One danger that we face during 
a period of turbulence is that we 
may be unconsciously influenced in 
our investment thinking by the 
constantly shifting scene. Some se- 
curities are sure to be unduly de- 
pressed, maybe temporarily and 
maybe for no valid reason. Other 
securities may do the unexpected, 
actually making new highs while 
the market is struggling to main- 
tain its equilibrium. Such tempo- 
rary actions may catch us off 
guard even to the point of sacri- 
ficing some true values at the 
wrong time or becoming overly 
aggressive with untested but prom- 
ising industries. 

Following this thought, an old 
reliable guide to values known as 
the price-earnings ratio is fre- 
quently lost sight of. The price- 
earnings ratio is merely the rela- 
tionship between the price of a 
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MONY géesitrom APPROVED to ISSUED electronically! 


IBM RAMAC 305 
develops complete 
policy data for issue 


After a life insurance application has been ap- 
proved by Underwriting, IBM RAMAC 305 per- 
forms all the calculations and makes the decisions 
needed to issue the finished policy. This fully au- 
tomatic operation is possible because RAMAC’s 
random access storage contains complete data 
on the various plans and riders. 


Accuracy and simplicity are major advantages of 
the new technique developed by Mutual Of New 
York’s Policy Issue Division. RAMAC electron- 
ically checks all application data for consistency. 
And the streamlined procedure has considerably 
simplified training. 

In addition RAMAC calculates premiums and 
commissions, and prepares home office records 
and punched cards which will feed into a central 
processing system. 


Your IBM representative will be glad to tell you 
more about RAMAC 305 and its use in policy issue 
and other insurance applications. He can tell you, 
too, about IBM Balanced Data Processing—com- 
patible systems backed up by complete services. 


Like other IBM data processing equipment 
RAMAC 305 may be purchased or leased. 


IBM 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
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STORE IS 
O7 Ei @ R=} 1B 
et Oe k 
THE CASH KEEPS 
COMING 


Why? Because a K: thinking agent sold 
this store-owner Gross Earnings Business 
Interruption coverage. When disaster closed 
his shop, he stayed in business—thanks to 
The Fund. Business Interruption coverage 
continued his profits, the payroll of his key 
employees and met other fixed expenses. 
Without this protection, he might never have 
opened his doors again. Facts show that 
when a serious fire strikes a business, two 
out of five never re-open —even though pro- 
tected by building and contents insurance. 
Many who do re-open discover their credit 
has nose-dived. Think of the sales potential 
in your town! Every store, every business, 
every shopping center! Now simplified, this 
coverage is as easy to write as fire insur- 
ance. And right now, Business Interruption 
insurance is being spotlighted and promoted 
as The Fund's LINE OF THE MONTH. Tie 
in with this nationwide push! Write for The 
Fund’s Gross Earnings Business Interruption 
kit today. Send your name and address now 
to: LINE OF THE MONTH #2, The Fund 
Insurance Companies, Research, Develop- 
ment and Sales, 3333: California Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


JC" The Chinese symbol for BIG, as in ““Think BIG". 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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stock and the earning power of 
that stock. This earning power 
of course varies and it will be sub- 
ject to different interpretations and 
to different projections. Earning 
power, however, is the true guide 
to value. 

The price-earnings ratio also re- 
flects the investor’s hope of the 
future. If that hope is strong, the 
price-earnings ratio of most stocks 
will be relatively high. If that hope 
is dimmed, earnings will be capi- 
talized at a much lower ratio. Be- 
cause of this dual capacity for re- 
flecting both investment value and 
the psychological factor of hope, 
the price-earnings ratio should not 
be treated lightly. 


Many Blue Chips Down 


Yet in a turbulent period it is 
either ignored or its dual role for- 
gotten. Since the first of the year, 
for example, the so-called blue 
chips have been considered by 
many as selling at too high a ratio 
to present and prospective earn- 
ings. This trend of thought has 
brought some of them down many 
points and has influenced directly 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average. 
This Average is made up primarily 
of stocks in the blue chip category. 

Conversely many lesser known 
companies with little or no back- 
ground have been purchased at 
fantastic price-earnings ratios. The 
trend of thought here is that earn- 
ings are going to advance by leaps 
and bounds not only this year, but 
in the immediate future. You will 
be told that the price-earnings ra- 
tio in these cases means nothing. 
Actually it does, for even if the 
price in relation to present earn- 
ings is out-of-line, the ratio re- 
flects the glowing hopes of those 
who buy the securities. The hope 
may not be realized but the ratio 
faithfully records present thinking 
and at some point will flash a red 
light. 

Whereas the blue chips have suf- 
fered from the dim view of the 
future taken of them by many in- 
vestors, the newcomers have re- 


ceived the reverse treatment. You 
as a careful investor must know 
that both extremes are dangerous. 
Some very sound values can be 
overlooked and some very inflated 
values can be accepted without suf- 
ficient study. This is the realm in 
which the heart or emotion rules 
the mind and is typical of a period 
of turbulence. 


Conflicting Forces at Work 


There is nothing unusual in this 
phenomenon. It recurs in fairly 
regular cycles. During periods of 
turbulency, however, we should 
guard against it since there are so 
many conflicting forces at work. 
In fact, during such a period you 
will find that there are few new 
and constructive investment ideas; 
that you are either agreeing or 
violently disagreeing with those 
with whom you talk. The whole 
atmosphere surrounding the mar- 
ket is one of unadmitted uncer- 
tainty. 

Fortunately for all, this turbu- 
lent period will finally resolve it- 
self. Such a period of commotion 
is similar to the gathering of birds 
during the migrating season. The 
birds fly in endless circles this way 
and that. Newcomers join the flock 
and others leave it from time to 
time. Still the irregular formation 
continues to whirl around. Eventu- 
ally some central force draws the 
ragged formation into a cohesive 
whole, the turbulence ceases, and 
the entire flock sets off to its des- 
tination. 

Some development will sooner or 


"He calls it a debit, but | call it a 
gravy train." 
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later set the direction of the pres- 
ent market. If investing with you 
is a continuing business, you will 
have to be prepared for whatever 
direction the eventual consolida- 
tion takes. You should probably 
continue to strengthen your port- 
folio for there are opportunities 
during these periods to add quality 
securities to a portfolio. 

One of many securities that 
might be given thought is General 
Cable. Here you have a company 
with a good background, a fair 
growth record, and a progressive 
management. Its business, or about 
67 per cent of it, is supplying elec- 
trical wire and cable of all types 
to the utility and independent tele- 
phone industries. These industries 
are steady sources of demand even 
when the economy is not so buoy- 
ant. The balance of production goes 
to general industry and the gov- 
ernment. 


Earnings May Increase 


This type business is solid but 
not glamourous. The glamour 
comes in the probable expan- 
sion of missile bases throughout 
the country. These bases will take 
a lot of wire and cable, and Gen- 
eral Cable is ready to supply it. 
The present rage for any company 
remotely interested in electronics 
could arouse new interest in Gen- 
eral Cable. Earnings should in- 
crease importantly. The price-earn- 
ings ratio recently—May 10—is 
about 12 on estimated earnings of 
$3.50 for this year. 

General Cable may be one of 
those stocks that has been over- 
looked during the period of turbu- 
lence. Many others have been. Some 
day when uncertainty passes, they 
may reflect not only the full in- 
vestment value, but the psychologi- 
cal hope of the future of many in- 
vestors. Sueh a-change could make 
a big difference in the price-earn- 
ings ratio. 

The early portion of 1960 has 
given us a good lesson in excesses. 
Too much was expected of the New 
Year and then too little was ex- 
pected of it. The result, a disturbed 
investment atmosphere and a turb- 
ulent time for all conscientious in- 
vestors. We should learn from it 
and be prepared for the new trend 
when it is established.@ 
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Crown Life of Canada 
modernizes Non-Medical Insurance 


and introduces these revised limits for 
Males and both Single and Married Females 





AGE 


0-9 
10-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 





NON-MEDICAL LIMIT 





$10,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,000 








Yes ...Crown writes non-medically on all forms 


of life insurance. ..including Term and Term Riders. 


And all brokers or surplus producers write 


non-medically for Crown... 


no special qualifications . . . no double standards. 


When you write life...write Crown! 


When it’s new 
in town 

... it comes 
from 


CROWN 


TO: BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPT., 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
120 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me your brokers life kit. 





Merit Rating, Class Rating Experience 


Merit Rating 


Canada excluding Saskatchewan 
Policy Years 1957 & 1958 as of June 30, 1959 
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Private Passenger Automobile Liability - Non Farmers 





Relative 
Loss Ratio 


Loss 
Ratio 


Losses 
Incurred 


Earned Prem. 
at Present 


1B Rates 


Earned 
Car Years 


Merit 
Rating 








Canadian merit rating experience, 
the cars which qualified for the 
best merit rating have different 
accident frequencies depending on 
which class they are in. 


4 & 5 Combined 


3,356, 480 
175,553 
219,597 
398 , 445 

4,150,075 

3,532, 033 

3,751, 630 


192,881, 000 
10,518, 000 
13, 118 ,000 
24, 152,000 

240, 669, 000 

203, 399 , 000 

216,517, 000 


87,094,000 .452 
6,233,000 .593 
8,461,000 .645 

19,633,000 .813 

121,421,000 .505 

93,327,000 .459 

101,788,000 .470 


Picking Better Risks 


This means that private pas- 
senger automobile risks vary con- 
siderably from each other and that 
the class plan and the merit rating 
plan are both attempts to separate 
the better risks from the poorer 
risks. Neither plan is perfect, but 
we want to answer the question, 
“How do merit rating and class 
rating compare with each other 
in their ability to separate the 
better risks from the poorer 
risks?” 


Merit Ratings A, X, Y & B Combined 


3,325,714 
168 , 998 
321, 327 
252 , 397 

81,639 

4,150,075 


194, 106, 000 
9, 385, 000 
20, 627 , 000 
12,390, 000 
4, 161,000 
240, 669 , 000 


84,607,000 .436 
6,505,000 .693 
13,684,000 .663 
14,199,000 1.146 
2,426,000 .583 
121,421,000 .505 


The Canadian experience used 
includes that of virtually every 
insurance company operating in 
Canada and is collated by the 
Statistical Agency (Canadian 
Underwriters’ Association Sta- 
tistical Department) acting under 
instructions from the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance. 


Canadian Figures 


The table with this article on 
this page arranges the Canadian 
automobile experience to show 
what it would have looked like if 
there had been (1) merit rating 
without class rating and (2) class 
rating without merit rating. The 
premiums have been adjusted to 
what they would have been if all 
the cars had been written at 1B 
rates, by use of the approximate 
relativities: 

Merit Rating Definition Relativity 


A—icensed and accident free three or more 65 
years 

X—licensed and accident free two years 

Y—licensed and accident free one year 90 

B—all others 100 


Class Definitions 


1—pleasure, no male operator under 25 


2—pleasure, non-principal male operator 
under 25 


3—business use 


4—unmarried owner or principal operator 
under 25 

5—married owner or principal operator 165 
under 25 


The purpose of any classification 
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2,757,520 


plan is to reduce the rates for the 
better risks and to offset this 
reduction with an appropriate in- 
crease in the rates for more 
hazardous risks. We will define 
“effectiveness” of a classification 
plan in this article to be the extent 
to which the plan separates the 
better risks from the overall 
average. 


Effectiveness 


This definition of effectiveness 
has been applied in the past to 
make an evaluation of a one-year 
merit rating plan where the better 
risks would get only a 1.6 per cent 
reduction from the average rate 
if a 15 per cent discount were 
given for a one-year accident-free 
record. Because the reduction of 
1.6 per cent was so small, the plan 
was considered to be ineffective. 

Since both merit rating and 
class rating in Canada _ include 
about the same proportion—80 per 
cent—of the cars in the lowest 
rated class, a measure of the com- 
parative effectiveness of the two 
is the percentage reduction of the 
lowest rated class from the over- 
all average. 


159, 108, 000 


63,191,000 .397 


Rating Plans 
Merit 
and 
Merit Class Class 
Alone Alone combined 
Reduction of Lowest 10.5% 13.7% 21.4% 
rated class from 
average 


Relative Reduction 77 100 156 
Proportions of cars 89.9% 80.1% 66.4% 


in lowest rated class 

This means that the merit rating 
plan is 77 per cent as effective 
as the class plan. The Canadian 
merit rating plan could be im- 
proved by extending it from three 
years to five (which was done 
during the latter part of 1959) and 
by including convictions. Some- 
thing also could be gained if the 
merit rating plan gave extra 
weight to a loss exceeding, say 
$1000, since it was noted that there 
is a positive correlation between 
the loss ratio and the average size 
of loss. Likewise the Canadian 
class plan, which is similar to the 
plans used in the United States, 
could also be improved. 

But the point remains that merit 
rating is almost as effective as the 
class plan in separating the better 
risks from the poorer risks and a 
substantial improvement is realized 
when they are used in com- 
bination. @ 
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Mail Fraud 
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the lawyer would have drafts made 
payable to himself and his client. 
With his power of attorney, the 
lawyer could cash them and retain 
large portions of the settlement as 
his fee. The client never knew how 
much money was involved. 

Investigation by postal inspec- 
tors showed that the victims of the 
accidents were unaware they were 
being used in this scheme. 

The lawyer, Nathan W. Shavin, 
53, was convicted on two counts of 
mail fraud, sentenced to a year 
and a day in prison, and fined $2,- 
000 and costs. 

Shavin’s trial lasted almost four 
years. He was indicted and ar- 
rested on Nov. 5, 1956. His first 
trial ended on July 2, 1959, with a 
deadlocked jury. His conviction 
came last month. 

Postal inspectors uncovered the 
scheme after a complaint against 
Shavin had been filed by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, which represents 135 in- 
surance companies. 

Shavin’s scheme worked for ten 
years. It ended because of two 
things. One, the action by the in- 
surance association. Two, he sent 
the false medical bills through the 
mails. The latter put the case in 
the hands of the Post Office De- 
partment. To enter a case, postal 
inspectors need only one letter in- 
volved in any way in a scheme to 
defraud. @ —by Ralph W. Crosby 
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plan for U. S. exporters divides the 
political and credit risks in order 
to leave for insurance companies 
an area of protection in which it 
is feasible for them to operate. 
One major feature of the Exim- 
bank’s guarantees is that the ex- 
porter must agree to “whole turn- 
over.” This means the exporter 
must submit for protection all of 
his short term—180 days or less— 
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transactions for a year. This 
guards against adverse selection— 
the insured taking guarantees only 
on exports to countries where the 
political risks are high and not in- 
suring less risky transactions. 


Most of Free World 


As the program begins, Exim- 
bank’s form covers exports to most 
countries outside of the Iron Cur- 
tain. On a few of the countries a 
restriction is made that shipments 
to be eligible for the guarantee 


must be made on terms of bank 
letters of credit payable in the 
U. S. 

According to an Eximbank offi- 
cial, setting rates on this protec- 
tion was difficult because there are 
few statistical guides. He indicated 
that he thought the amounts 
charged for the political guaran- 
tees plus the insurance companies’ 
rates for credit policies would be 
competitive with the rates charged 
by European organizations for this 
protection. 

Continued on page 52 
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To initiate the agreement, the 
U. S. exporter will deposit 35 cents 
per $1,000 of his estimated total 
dollar volume in short term export 
business for the year. He then 
makes monthly declarations of all 
his short term exports and pays 
fees for coverage of individual 





shipments. These fees start at 25 
cents per $100 of gross invoice 
value for 30 days or less. Each 
additional 30 days in the terms of 
the transaction adds another nickel 
to the rate up to a maximum of 50 
cents per $100 for 151 to 180 days. 


Big Risk 90% Covered 


The major political risk under 
the Eximbank’s guarantee—incon- 
vertibility of funds—is covered up 
to 90 per cent of the amount the 
buyer has deposited in local cur- 
rency. This involves also a certain 
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amount of protection against de- 
valuation of the local currency. 

The U. S. exporter will have 
some devaluation protection be- 
cause Eximbank’s policy fixes the 
rate of exchange for the currency 
at the date on which the buyer 
deposits local currency in_ his 
own bank to pay the bill. If the 
buyer cannot “lawfully effect trans- 
fer in dollars” within six months 
thereafter, Eximbank will pay the 
U. S. exporter 90 per cent of the 
amount deposited, “calculated at 
the rate of exchange existing on 
the date of the deposit.” 


Reactions Mixed 


Early reactions to the Exim- 
bank’s announcements have been 
mixed. The underwriters contacted 
by THE SPECTATOR were either 
non-committal or negative, except 
for the Intercredit Agency in New 
York City which now writes the 
cover as underwriting managers 
for Continental Casualty. 

One other carrier, prominent in 
ocean and inland marine lines, in- 
dicated they have been studying 
the plan for more than two years 
and are qualified to act as agents 
for Eximbank on the political risk 
forms. Asked why he was so skep- 
tical about the line, the company 
spokesman quoted some figures. 
“Not much money in it yet,” he 
said. “We don’t know how much 
of a market there will be for ex- 
port credit. If there is a demand 
for it, we’re ready to go into it.” 

Other carriers—two major ones 
who write a similar credit line— 
indicated they will continue to con- 
fine their operations to shipments 
within the North American conti- 
nent. 

One strongly negative reaction 
came from a group of exporters, 
rather than insurance carriers. In 
the Journal of Commerce, May 26, 
representatives from the U. S. 
electronics industry indicated the 
Eximbank guarantees are “not far 
reaching enough to aid U. S. elec- 
tronics exporters.” They charged 
that the U. S. plan is not as com- 
plete as guarantees provided for 
European exporters which are com- 
prehensive facilities, applicable to 
all electronic products, all payment 
terms, as well as covering commer- 
cial risks. @ —Bill Alrich 
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cent graduates now employed in 
business are brought into the pro- 
gram. These young people have 
been enthusiastic about expressing 
their own ideas, and their 
thoughts in turn have been of tre- 
mendous value to all those taking 
part in the conferences. In each 
case, conferences are topped off 
with a dinner for all participants, 
featuring a speaker of local or na- 
tional importance. 

Many discussions have centered 
around the qualifications that 
business expects to find in the 
high school graduate. Basic among 
these are the ability to spell and 


punctuate, and to do accurate fig- 
uring in statistical and financial 
work. Supervisors feel they are 
justified in assuming that every 
high school graduate comes to 
them equipped with these basic 
tools. 

They have also been in agree- 
ment on certain character traits 
which they feel spell the differ- 
ence between success or failure in 
the business world .. . the ability 
to work with others, loyalty and 
trustworthiness, willingness’ to 
learn,, concern for doing a good 
job, steadiness in attendance, am- 
bition and an inquiring mind. The 
earlier these qualities are recog- 
nized, the better job both teachers 
and business supervisors can do 
in directing the capabilities of 
young people into productive 
channels. 

During one panel discussion, it 
turned out that the educators had 
prepared their own list of qualifi- 
cations—for the supervisors in 
business offices. Often times, they 
said, the supervisor lets the teach- 
ers down by not enforcing the 
same standards of discipline in 

Continued on page 54 
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. . is towards “package protection.” That’s why it’s important, in taking on a 
company in your agency, to pick one that is geared to give you complete 
coverage of fire and allied lines. PLM writes the newest types of policies, in- 
cluding Homeowners, Fire and Extended Coverage, and many forms of Inland 
Marine. It also makes available the PLM Premium Budget Plan. In a word, 
PLM is old enough to be time-tried, young enough to be timely. Why not get 
in touch with us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” ‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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the office that students have be- 
come accustomed to in the high 
school. They called for greater 
emphasis on the importance of 
punctuality, steady attendance, 
neatness of dress, and for high 
standards of skill and attitude. 

Another subject that has at- 
tracted considerable interest is 
the widespread and ever-growing 
use of machines in office work. 
Many supervisors indicated that 
the high schools could do a better 
job in training their students in 
the use of such equipment—type- 
writers not excluded. 

Educators rallied back with a 
discussion of the limitations im- 
posed on teachers of business sub- 
jects. Machines for practice are 
scarce because they are expensive. 
One teacher indicated that it is 
not unusual for a student to ag- 
gregate only twenty-five 714-hour 
days of typing in a two-year 
course. And yet, he pointed out, 
a majority attain a speed of 45 
words per minute. 

As an answer to just such prob- 
lems, educators at these confer- 
ences have continually urged that 
business keep them informed of 
changes in operational procedures 
and the installation of new equip- 
ment. One high school principal 
ventured, “The strongest lever we 
have for prying equipment out of 
the local school board is the au- 
thoritative statement, ‘Business 
demands it.’” 

Another area that has stimu- 
lated interesting discussion is the 
problem of the new graduate who 
comes to his or her job expecting 
to start at a point high up on the 
promotion ladder. “We deplore 
curbing such enthusiasm,” one su- 
pervisor pointed out, “and yet we 
would like to see the schools plac- 
ing more emphasis on the general 
desirability of starting at the bot- 
tom and working up.” 

Educators suggested that many 
seniors develop false goals be- 
cause of their most recent high 
school experience — holding stu- 
dent government positions, being 
outstanding personages of the 
student body. It is only natural 
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PATENTS FOR PROTECTION 


Foot Mat Foils Intruders— 
And Unwary Householders 
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O thwart would-be thieves, an inventor of long ago (1910 to be 

exact) filed with the U.S. Patent Office the above ingenious 
device. What was afoot here was a mat that concealed a series of 
rubber bulbs filled with a dye or a smelly liquid. The idea: Place 
these mats where a burglar would be likely to try to enter. When 
he stepped on the mat—squish-o!—he would be sprayed or sprinkled 
with the fluid. Then, to quote the inventor, “he may subsequently 
be recognized, either by the sense of smell or by sight.” 

Evidently the device had more defects than virtues since it never 
became a standard item in the corner hardware store. Picture the 
sad results should a household group, before leaving on a well-earned 
vacation, spread at various doors their newly-bought Foot Mats. 
Two weeks later they return, suntanned but weary, unlock the doors 
with a sigh of relief, step inside all unwary, just glad to be back 
home—and squish-o! It’s a tough way to keep out burglars. @ 


—Elinor Kinley 





that they carry with them a cer- 
tain sense of exalted status. 

The teachers urged that super- 
visors should take pains to ex- 
plan to the new employee how his 
work fits into the work of the di- 
vision, and how that in turn fits 
into the larger operation, as a 
healthy means of correcting any 
faulty assumptions that he might 
have. In other words, teachers 
and business supervisors alike 
must be experts in human rela- 
tions if they are going to do their 
jobs well. 

Most personnel representatives 
at the conferences have agreed 
that the art of selection for em- 
ployment is largely an art of pre- 


diction. The employment inter- 
viewer has no way of knowing 
how an applicant will actually 
turn out, but there are a number 
of yardsticks which he can use 
as a basis for prediction. 

For example, a good record of 
attendance and punctuality in the 
high school can indicate a sense 
of responsibility in many direc- 
tions. School grades, extra cur- 
ricular activities, and part-time 
jobs held during the school year 
are also indicative of how well an 
applicant has carried out his pri- 
mary responsibility thus far. 
Other indications of readiness for 
employment, cited by personnel 
managers, were promptness_ in 
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keeping appointments, good 
grooming, poise and steadfastness. 

These are but a few of the 
topics that have resulted in stim- 
ulating discussion and, in many 
cases, new and profitable ideas for 
both teachers and guidance direc- 
tors at the Education-Business 
Conferences. 

To live up to one’s highest ¢ca- 
pabilities is to live completely. It 
is the challenging responsibility 
of both educators and business- 
men to see that young people en- 
tering the business world today 
and in the future are able to do 
just that. 

Educators, if they are to fulfill 
their obligations in this respect, 
must be receptive to new ideas. 
They must stand ready to reap- 
praise and adjust their curricu- 
lums to the ever-changing needs No matter what, where 
of business and society. Business or how much the risk... 
leaders, for their part, must be 
quick to recognize the talents and the man from AIU is a/ways Pa) 
capabilities of promising young ready to serve your clients’ RPS \) AMERICAN 
people. They must provide means interests outside the U.S.A. fi UJ INTERNATIONAL 
for those talents to be discovered, UNDERWRITERS 


velo > ‘ e “tive 
devel ped and put to productive Boston e Chicago e Dallas « Denvere Houston eLos Angeles « Miami « New Orleans 





use. New York e Portland e SanFrancisco « Seattie e« Tulsa « Washington 

We feel that much has been snerenensenstmenanannnseesesesaisascamasestd 
accomplished along these lines 
through these Education-Business 
Conferences, and look ahead to WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
future meetings of this type as a Consulting Actuaries 
means of strengthening the re- Insurance Accountants 
sponsibility that education and 

200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 


business share in producing the New York 19. N. ¥ hee Aamelne 08) Cait 
leadership of the future. @ , : 




















AGENTS CONTINUE to report a constantly 


growing market for Homeowners coverages... 


and the success of the Hanover collection of 
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pleased to demonstrate and assist. Contact the 


"Nig pacts lect ; brochures ad 
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you develop Homeowners 


leads, help you close sales. sts The Hanover Group 


THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE FULTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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“J. B. never did get 
around to planning 
his retirement’”’ 


How many of your clients talk 
about providing for retirement, 
but never seem to get around 
to doing much about it? 
Perhaps you can turn their 
procrastination into decisive 
action by using a Great-West 
Life annuity contract as the 
basis of your proposal. The 
very favorable rates and other 
advantages of Great-West’s 
annuities have helped many a 
broker hear “yes” instead of 
“no” or “not just now”, 


For further information 
on Great-West’s experience- 
backed, flexible and extensive 
annuity portfolio, contact one 
of Great-West’s thirty-two 
branches in the United States. 


THE 


Gereat-West Lik 
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Milestones 


W. DWIGHT MEAD, a leading in- 
surance figure in Seattle, was hon- 
ored early in February at special 
ceremonies for 50 years as Seattle 
general agent with Pacific Mutual 
Life. In 1928 he organized the 
Seattle Accident and Health Asso- 
ciation, and is a former interna- 
tional president of that organiza- 
tion. 

GROUP HOSPITAL SERVICE (Blue 
Cross) of Delaware marks 1960 as 
its 25th anniversary year, having 
been established in October, 1935. 


H. N. DOUGLASS retired April 15 
as resident vice president in 
Chicago for New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty. He has been in the insur- 
ance business over 50 years. 

RAYMOND L. ELLIS has retired 
as a vice president of Fireman’s 
Fund. He has been in insurance 
over 50 years. He plans to serve 
as an independent consultant to in- 
surance company management, and 
an intermediary in reinsurance 
and the sale or merger of com- 
panies. 


Afco, national premium budgeting organization, 
marked its sixth anniversary. on March |. Short! 
before that it had attained the $200-million oe | 
in total volume of premiums financed. Company 
marked the occasion by paying the premium on 
property insurance for Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. 
Lewis (I. above), Medford, Oregon. Edward V. 
Wallace, Afco vice president, shown second from 
right, presents check, accompanied by Agent 


Donald L. Stathos. 





Nelson M. Knowlton (I), president 


of Holyoke Mutual Fire, has been 
elected president of American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance. Elect- 
ed to head affiliated associations 
were: (I. to r.) Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, 
James D. Fletcher, president of 


a , 


’ 


Northwestern Mutual, National 
Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, 
Joseph P. Craugh, president of 
Utica Mutual; National Associ- 
ation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, H. J. Lowry, president of 
Michigan Mutual Liability. 
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NEW ENGLAND LIFE, first mutual 
life company chartered in America, 
marked its 125th anniversary on 
April 1. 

HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK will 
observe its 100th anniversary in 
May. 

FARMERS NEW WORLD LIFE is 
now in its 50th year of operation. 

Miss BERTHA M. CHAPMAN has 
been honored by the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs for her 
part in organizing the annual 
spring clean-up campaign. Pro- 
gram started in Cleveland, Ohio, as 
a fire safety measure. Miss Chap- 
man, now 85, taught school! in a 
structure similar to the Lakeview 
school in Collinwood, O., which 
burned on March 4, 1908, with a 
loss of 175 lives. Fearful of an- 
other tragedy, teachers in Miss 
Chapman’s school in 1909 cleaned 
out the school, and urged the chil- 
dren to spread the idea at home. 


|. G. Saltmarsh who has 
been with the company 
for 50 years, has resigned 
as president and general 
manager of Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual, after 
serving in that capacity 
for 17 years. He will now 
serve as board chairman. 
He joined the company 
in 1910 as a fieldman 
and has been treasurer of 
the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies since 1947. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has 
passed the $3 billion mark for total 
life in force. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN has an- 
nounced assets in excess of $1 bil- 
lion, 

SOUTHWESTERN LIFE has reached 
the $2 billion mark for insurance 
in force. @ 
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One way to attract desirable 


accounts to your agency... 


Accountants 
Attorneys 
Barbers 
Beauticians 
Chiropodists 
Dentists 
Druggists 
Insurance Agents 
Morticians 
Nurses 

Opticians 
Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Physicians 
Surgeons 
Telephone Secretarial Firms 
Veterinarians 





The ability to offer Professional Liability 
Insurance to attorneys, accountants, den- 
tists, physicians and other men and women 
of the professions is an important asset to 
any agency. American Casualty’s multiple 
line portfolio differs from many in that it 
includes the 17 different Professional 
Liability policies listed at the left. They 
are available in most territories. 

In addition, Acco agents benefit by a 
truly superior all-lines portfolio which in- 
cludes Casualty, Surety, Fire, Marine, 
Health Insurance, the personal and com- 
mercial Multi-peril forms and, in 22 states, 
Life insurance. 


* dependent 
Insurance /AGEMT 
. 
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AMERICAN CASUALTY 
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Annual Reports Better 


Continued from page 33 


4. Operating earnings adjusted 
to include equity in unearned pre- 
mium reserve. 

5. Investment and underwriting 
earnings stated separately. 

6. Loss and expense ratios— 
separately and combined. 


7. Data in per share terms. 

8. Review of the year’s opera- 
tions, preferably in relation to the 
industry as a whole, summarizing 
earnings and other financial data, 
including comments on new devel- 
opments and trends, and forecast 
for year ahead. 

9. Visual aids like charts and 
graphs. 

10. Surplus reconciliation. 

Here are the top scorers among 
1959 annual reports, and some of 
the reasons why they ranked high. 





are easy to solve. 


200 East 70th St. 





Some problems, like this one 


3x10+2 = 32 


Others, like this 
A=K + 


present considerable difficulty because their solu- 
tion requires specialized knowledge. 


When a knowledge of the trade union market 
would help solve your underwriting problems call 
on the Company backed by 33 years of successful 
experience in underwriting Group Life and all 
forms of Accident and Sickness insurance for wel- 
fare funds and local unions. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


EDMUND P. TOBIN 


President 


x (C-K) 


New York 21, N. Y. 








Among iife reports in the book- 
let classification, New England 
Mutual Life scored the most. The 
text of the report gives a first-rate 
discussion of income and how it 
was spent. There’s a clear state- 
ment of net operating income and 
how it varied from the previous 
year. 

Balance-sheet and operating-state- 
ment figures for two years are re- 
ported in a center spread. Tables 
of “Significant Trends” give com- 
parative figures for 10 years. 

Second - ranking United States 
Life published an attractive book- 
let, with a high-quality review of 
the year and balance-sheet and 
operating-statement figures for 
two years. There’s an eight-year 
table of “Significant Operating Sta- 
tistics.” 

A 10-year comparison of results 
helped the report of Government 
Employees Life to rank in third 
place. Statement of dividend policy 
is useful. There’s not too much 
promotional material distracting 
from the main business of the re- 
port. 

In the pamphlet classification, 
North American Life Assurance 
was the standout by reason of two- 
year balance sheets and operating 
statements, plus a good, if brief, 
discussion of operations in the 
president’s message. 


Two-Year Balance Sheet 


Among the leaflets, Penn Mutual 
Life was the high scorer. There’s 
a readable description of operating 
results and a_ two-year balance 
sheet. A comparative operating 
statement would have helped. 

In the fire and casualty group, 
Reliance Insurance again scored 
the most points in the booklet 
classification. Its margin was nar- 
row, however, with one _ point 
separating the three top winners 
from each other. 

A table of highlights on Page 2 
tells the Reliance story of the 
year’s operations at a glance, and 
compares them with 1958. It re- 
ports net premiums written, under- 
writing expenses, expense ratio, 
net premiums earned, loss and loss 
adjustment expenses, loss ratio, 
combined loss and expense ratio, 
net investment income (actual and 
per share), income taxes (actual 
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and per share), and net income 
(actual and per share). 

The report of second-place Stan- 
dard Accident could well be imitat- 
ed for its 10-year comparison of 
consolidated balance sheets and 
operating statements. The report 
includes an adjustment in earnings 
for equity in premium reserve. 

Third-ranking Glens Falls stands 
out for its 10-year record of 
operations, calculated per share, of 
underwriting income, investment 
income, net operating income, 
dividends, retained income, capital 
gains and book value of the stock. 

The annual report of California 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange 
scored top honors in the pamphlet 
classification by showing two years 
of balance sheets and operating 
statements, with interlinear ex- 
planations to aid the uninitiated. A 
30-year “Historical Summary” at 
the back of the report is an innova- 
tion. 

In the leaflet classification, Ex- 
celsior Insurance of New York 
ranked the highest. The president’s 
report gives combined loss and 
expense ratios for three years, net 
earnings in per share terms and 
other financial facts that more 
elaborate pamphlets and booklets 
often omit. @ 





Casualty Results 


Continued from page 35 


panies, $2,496,672,678 for the mu- 
tual companies, and $463,676,210 
for the reciprocal organizations. 
These were all increases from the 
1958 totals of $5,631,906,987 for 
the stock companies, $2,216,309,- 
636 for the mutuals, and $430,341,- 
811 for the reciprocals. 

The claims against casualty poli- 
cies—losses incurred including ad- 
justment expense—during 1959 
reached $3,814,878,789 for the stock 
companies, compared to $3,549,- 
204,620 in 1958. For the mutual 
companies losses incurred last year 
were $1,677,985,746, up from the 
1958 total of $1,485,742,779. For 
the reciprocals, losses incurred 
were $291,852,550 in 1959, com- 
pared to $268,571,725 in 1958. 

Total underwriting expenses of 
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$2.7 billion came from $2,075,279,- 
887 for the stock companies, $584,- 
223,088 for the mutuals, and $124,- 
593,869 for the reciprocals. In 
1958 these expense figures were 
$1,929,279,710 for the stock com- 
panies, $519,510,671 for the mu- 
tuals, and $116,545,584 for the 
reciprocals. 

For experience on particular lines 
of insurance, the Handy Chart lists 
premiums written and losses paid 
by the stock casualty companies on 
all 28 lines. For these, the overall 


ratio of losses paid to premiums 
written dropped slightly from 50.4 
per cent in 1958 to 49.7 per cent 
last year. The 1959 ratios for 17 
of the 28 lines, including the three 
auto insurance lines, were lower 
than the 1958 levels. 

The 140 stock casualty companies 
wrote total auto liability (B.I.) pre- 
miums of $1,399,126,985 for a 
loss ratio of 52.2 per cent, auto lia- 
bility (P.D.) premiums of $597,- 
801,114 for a loss ratio of 51.7 per 

Continued on page 60 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


LINE 


Executive Office 
410 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-5532 


Southern and Facultative Department: 
1401 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 
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... this home 
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In 1950 - 


today it costs $22,650 


What about its insurance coverage? Has it been in- 
creased to value? How many properties in your 
area still have insurance coverage of 1950? 
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UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 


FOUR YEAR PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


1955 
$53,209,252.00 4 
$58,034,592.97 
$8,952,288.88 
$480,492,046 


1959 
$81,055,512.55 
$113,466,116.70 
$19,663,984.05 
$708,834,983 


INCOME > 
4 ASSETS > 

4 CAPITAL & SURPLUS > 
4 INSURANCE IN FORCE > 











Writing All Forms 
of 


Ordinary Life — Lifetime Disability Accident and Health 
Hospital — Medical and Surgical Coverages 
Industrial Life — Accident and Sickness Policies 


Operating in 43 States and The District of Columbia 


Home Office 
1313 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 




















Casualty Results 
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and auto physical damage 
premiums of $638,977,467 for a 
loss ratio of 46.9 per cent. These 
premium totals increased from $1.3 
billion in liability (B.I.), $559 mil- 
lion in liability (P.D.), and $613 
million in auto physical damage 
during 1958. 


cent, 


major lines, the 


companies wrote 
$715,832,936 in premiums for 
workmen’s compensation and 
showed a loss ratio of 57.7 per cent, 
almost even with the ratio for the 
line in 1958. 

Pure fire premiums for these 
stock casualty companies continued 
to grow to $538,830,611 for a loss 
ratio of 46.9 per cent last year. Fire 
premiums were $481 million in 
1958. Extended coverage for these 
companies reached a premium vol- 
ume of $202,149,206 in 1959 with 
the loss ratio of 40.6 per cent, up 
about two points above the 1958 
level. 


Among other 
stock casualty 


Growing Line 


In one of the fastest growing 
lines—homeowners multiple peril 
—these stock casualty companies 
wrote $186,221,077 in premiums in 
1959 compared to $111 million in 
1958. Loss ratio for the line 
dropped from 33.6 per cent in 1958 
to 28.1 per cent in 1959. 

The Handy Chart these 
stock companies also wrote inland 
marine premiums of $146,668,907 
in 1959, up from $121 million in 
1958; group accident and health 
premiums of $470,906,273 last year, 
compared with $434 million in 
1958. 

Fidelity and surety results for 
the stock companies in 1959 were 
mixed. Fidelity premiums were 
$75,623,974 for a loss ratio of 36.2 
per cent in 1959. The loss ratio 
for the fidelity line was 35.9 per 
cent in 1958 with premiums at $72,- 
523,768. In surety, premiums were 
$161,572,106 in 1959, a slight drop 
from the $162,222,464 total in 1958. 
The surety loss ratio was 20.0 per 
cent in 1958 and 22.9 per cent in 
1959. @ —Bill Alrich. 
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Earliest Report 


Continued from page 35 


The easing off began 
around 1950. 

But if the time schedule was 
eased, production problems began 
to multiply because the report it- 
self increased in size and scope. 
More and more companies in every 
line of business began to attach 
greater significance to their an- 
nual reports and to transform them 
into documents which conveyed a 
finely detailed image of their or- 
ganization and its overall opera- 
tions. Northwestern National Life 
was no exception. 

In the years preceding 1950 the 
company’s annual report, including 
the balance sheet, summary of op- 
erations, and a statement from top 
management could all be contained 
in a small pocket-size folder. In the 
years since then, the report has 
gradually evolved into an 81% by 
11 inch document of 24 pages plus 
cover, with extensive use of illus- 
trations, charts and color. 


process 


Award Winning 


N/W National’s 72nd annual re- 
port—for the year 1956—for ex- 
ample, was adjudged the best in 
cover design among all life and 
health reports for that year in a 
competition sponsored by THE 
SPECTATOR. The most recent an- 
nual report—the company’s 75th— 
was the first of N/W National’s 
reports to employ four-color proc- 
ess printing on the covers. All of 
the firm’s reports in recent years 
have received merit awards ac- 
corded to the more _ respectable- 
looking documents of this kind 
from all over the country by Fi- 
nancial World magazine. 

“Merit awards and other similar 
recognition are always welcome,” 
comments Ken Wunsch, N/W Na- 
tional’s director of public relations 
and advertising, ‘but they are cer- 
tainly not the criteria by which 
we plan the content of the report 
or gauge its success. Some of the 
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things we try to achieve in produc- 
ing our report might be of little 
significance to another company,” 
he observes. 

“For example, N/W National 
still feels there is value in being 
first off the press. For this reason, 
the now more elaborate annual re- 
port is ready for mailing each year 
about January 20, and that target 
date is likely to be retained for 
the foreseeable future. We also at- 
tach great importance to producing 
a document which is completely 
readable and understandable even 
to the relatively uninitiated lay- 
man. Our efforts in this direction 
reflect the strong conviction and 
desire of the company’s top man- 
agement team headed by President 
John Pillsbury, Jr. The report is 
meant to be easily comprehended 
and reactions indicate that the 
most recent report reached a new 
high in this respect.” 


Policyowners on Request 


The report is offered to every 
one of the company’s policyowners 
upon request. However, its prin- 
cipal distribution when it first 
comes off the press in mid-January 
is to some 25,000 selected policy- 
owners, and to civic and business 
leaders and other centers of influ- 
ence, most of whose names have 
been submitted by N/W National 
field personnel. 

To achieve this, calls for pre- 
paratory work to begin as early 
as October 1. Revision of the large 
master mailing list is started. Once 
that is brought up to date, address- 
ing of envelopes begins, extending 
over a period of weeks as a fill-in 
job (it has not been practical to 
addressograph this list). Confer- 
ences in late October and early 
November between Mr. Wunsch 
and President Pillsbury, Executive 
Vice President Harry E. Atwood, 
Financial Vice President Robert 
W. Anderson, and with George F. 
O’Leary, Second Vice President, 
Planning and Operations Research, 
set the theme and tone of the re- 
port. Meanwhile the company’s 
printing department is briefed re- 
garding anticipated size, number 
of pages, use of color in the re- 
port, and also the contemplated 
starting date and deadline for com- 
pleting the printing. 

The 75th annual report marked 


the first time in the company’s his- 
tory that the entire cover could be 
completed in advance because no 
year-end figures appeared on either 
the inside or the outside covers. 

Because N/W National is both 
stock and mutual in its corporate 
structure, the company supple- 
ments the regular annual report 
with a printed financial summary. 
This shows the complete separa- 
tion of accounts between the stock 
and mutual branches. Still a third 
year-end printed piece is the book- 
let listing securities owned. 


Perennial Problem 


With increasing use of photo- 
graphs in the annual report, a 
perennial problem involves the se- 
curing of quality photographs 
which will reproduce well in print 
—particularly when those photos 
have to be taken on assignment at 
distant locations. Despite careful 
advance briefing, the commercial 
photographer doesn’t always cap- 
ture the desired situation or furn- 
ish a print of the necessary quality 
on the first try. More than once a 
retake had had to be ordered with 
the hot breath of a deadline pain- 
fully felt. 

Last year’s report—the 75th— 
had no photographic problems, but 
it did involve a dilemma of another 
kind: The free lance commercial 
artist responsible for artwork and 
general layout of the report had 
specified a second color on the in- 
side pages which was clearly at 
odds with the general tone of the 
four-color process cover. Trouble 
was, this incompatibility wasn’t 
discovered until the first forms 
were ready to roll through the 
press. 

There was hurried consultation 
of the ink catalogs to select a more 
appropriate color and a day’s delay 
before delivery of a new batch of 
ink to permit a fresh start. Fortu- 
nately, the printing superinten- 
dent, who has lived through many 
an annual report, had knowingly 
tucked away a couple days of slack 
time in his schedule. Despite the 
crisis over color, N/W National’s 
75th report, like its counterparts 
each year for the past 35 years, 
came out on schedule. Again it was 
the earliest issued by any major 
company in the industry.@ 
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Package for Retailers 


COVERAGES AND FORMS describes unusual combination 
policy form that includes parce! post shipments 


Retailer’s Safeguard Policy 


Q. What Company writes this 
policy? 

A. The Centennial Insurance 
Company. It is approved in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Filings are be- 
ing made in other states. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 

Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. The basic policy includes a 
number of perils: 1. Fire, 2. Ex- 
tended Cover, 3. Vandalism and 
Malicious Mischief, and 4. Physi- 
cal injury resulting from collapse 
due to the weight of snow, ice or 
sleet. 

This portion of the coverage is 
in an amount which should equal: 

(a) 80 per cent of contents re- 
placement value if written on the 
standard form, 

(b) or if the reporting policy 
is used, the average value at risk 
for the previous 12-month period. 

5. Burglary with the standard 
requirement of evidence that 
forceable entry was_ effected. 
Basic limit $500.00. 

6. Robbery as usually defined 
in the standard policy also limited 
to $500 per occurrence. 
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7. Transportation of goods via 
vehicles owned, leased or operated 
by the insured which may be dam- 
aged or destroyed as a result of 
fire, lightning, windstorm, collapse 
of bridges or culverts, subsidence 
of docks, wharves or piers, colli- 
sion, upset or overturn of the ve- 
hicle, theft of an entire shipment 
package and robbery. Limit of 
protection $500.00. The deduct- 
ible of $50 per claim applicable 
to material damage claims does 
not apply if the loss exceeds 
$1,000.00. The Burglary and Rob- 
bery coverage on monies and se- 
curities is limited to $250.00. 

8. Liability Insurance, subject 
to the minimum limits of— 

Bodily Injury — $5,000 per 
person and $10,000 per 
accident. 

Property Damage — $5,000 
per accident. 

Limited Form A coverage is re- 
stricted to premises exposures 
arising out of the ownership, use 
or maintenance of the premises 
and operations incidental thereto. 
Broad Form B provides the same 
protection as is afforded under 
the Storekeeper’s form. It in- 
cludes products protection and 
coverage for tenants, elevator con- 
tingent hazard, parking areas, ex- 


positions and employee meeting 
places. 

9. Medical Payments—$250 per 
person and $10,000 per accident. 
Property covered includes _per- 
sonal property pertaining to the 
assured’s business, his interest in 
betterments and improvements as 
well as property of others in his 
care and custody, for which he is 
responsible. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The policy does not cover, 
as to— 
Property—animals, water and air- 
craft, motor vehicles, lawns or 
plants (except as mechandise or 
for interior decorative purposes), 
monies and securities and similar 
property except loss by burglary 
or robbery, furs, articles of jewel- 
ry, precious metals and stones and 
property delivered to customers. 
Perils—Fidelity claims, earth- 
quake, floods, the usual limita- 
tions found in the water damage, 
fire and extended coverage poli- 
cies, assumed liability other than 
agreements in leases, easements, 
elevator maintenance agreements 
or requirements of municipal au- 
thorities. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
form? 

A. The charge for the basic pol- 
icy consists of the combined pre- 
mium for fire and extended cover, 
the usual charge for liability in- 
surance plus the cost of two units 
($500) of storekeeper’s liability 
insurance. 


Extensions Permitted 

This policy can be tailored to 
meet the exposures of most retail- 
ers. The extensions permitted are: 

Burglary and Robbery Insur- 
ance limit may be increased in 
units of $500 and up to a maxi- 
mum of $5,000.00. 

Monies and securities may also 
be increased but limited to the 
perils of burglary and robbery. 

Coverage away from the prem- 
ises, subject to a basic amount of 
$500, may be advanced upon ap- 
plication. 

Of course, the Liability limits 
may be increased over the basic. 
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Transit protection can be ex- 
tended to provide “all risk” pro- 
tection and to cover modes of 
transportation other than the as- 
sured’s owned or operated vehi- 
cles. Of course, an additional 
premium is charged for the in- 
creased protection. 


Optional Coverages 

This policy may be further 
broadened by endorsements. If 
the premises are protected by a 
sprinkler system, then sprinkler 
leakage insurance may be en- 
dorsed on the policy. 

Earnings insurance is_ also 
available as a part of this con- 
tract though most producers in- 
sist upon writing this form as a 
separate contract. It is an indi- 
rect form of insurance and losses 
are adjusted separately from all 
other claims. Except for the fact 
that large material damage losses 
usually result in substantial earn- 
ings claims, the coverages have 
little in common. 

Installment sales may be _ in- 
sured under this Retailer’s Safe- 
guard policy. Even parcel post 
shipments may be covered. This 
is rather unusual because most 
companies require a_ separate 
floater to insure parcel post pack- 
ages. 

The jewelry and fur limitation 
under the property exclusion may 
be removed for an _ additional 
premium. Valuable Papers and 
Accounts Receivable may also be 
added to this policy. 


Loss Adjustment 


The basis of loss adjustment on 
goods sold is the net selling price. 
This is the limited selling price 
clause. Negatives and prints are 
insured for the cost to replace as 
raw stock. 

Improvements and betterments 
coverage is limited to the as- 
sured’s insurable interest. If the 
damaged improvements are re- 
placed by others, there is no re- 
covery. The clause is similar to 
the form adopted by the fire in- 
surance companies in most states. 

All other property will be val- 
ued at replacement cost, the ac- 
tual cash value at the time of loss. 

The policy limits coverage, as 
to territory, to the continental 
United States and Canada. 
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New Locations 

Newly acquired premises are 
automatically insured with the 
usual 30 days in which to notify 
the company. The maximum auto- 
matic material damage protection 
cannot exceed the largest amount 
of insurance applicable to any 
existing insured premises. The 
maximum liability protection 
available for new locations is 
$25,000 (or the policy limit). 

Failure to maintain protective 


devices described in the policy 
will void the material damage, 
burglary, robbery and transit cov- 
erages, unless such interruption 
was due to maintenance, adjust- 
ment, repair or resulting from 
conditions beyond the assured’s 
control. 

A special application must be 
completed for each premises to be 
insured. It covers two pages. 
Since it is the basis for under- 
writing and rating, a great many 
questions are asked. @ 
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Concord Point Light- 
house at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


So Seamen Can See 


This is the oldest lighthouse in continuous operation in 
continental United States. It has guarded navigation at 
the mouth of the Susquehanna River since 1827. 


Acting as guardian of financial security for the entire 
family, the Baltimore Life has faithfully served hundreds 
of thousands of policyowners since 1882. 


Havre de Grace and vicinity is served by our office at 


137-39 N. Washington Street. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


A Progressive Mutual Organization 





HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Add learning power to your earning power thru C. L. U. 





THIS MAN 

ISN’T AFRAID 

TO CLIMB FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


BUSINESS 


The climb for success isn’t easy. It takes an out- 
standing man with excellent training and experi- 
ence to reach the top. Many who have already 
succeeded give significant credit to AEtna Life’s 
training program. It is a comprehensive, five-step 
course which gives AZtna Life representatives the 
firm foundation necessary for successful field 
underwriting. 


1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four-week course 
at the Home Office with expert instructors teaching 
proved sales plans. 

Career Course. Under the general agent’s supervision, 
field work is combined with text book study. 

«3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and tax courses 
at the general agency supplemented by field schools and 
clinics. 

4 C.L.U. Participation. The company provides financial 
assistance for text books and examinations. 

5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men who 
qualify exchange ideas with other top salesmen, Home 


Office personnel and prominent men from business and 
industry. 


Etna Life Trains for Success 


ETNA LIFE i) 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Sworn Statements Discourage 
Fraudulent Insurance Claims 


Monograph by New York attorney analyzes 
requirements of Standard Fire Policy 


A monograph analyzing insur- 
ance policy requirements for ex- 
amination under oath has _ been 
published by the Insurance Advo- 
cate. Inadequately used by com- 
panies, the examination technique 
actually helps to discourage fraud- 
ulent or exaggerated and improper 
claims, according to Max J. Gwertz- 
man, who wrote the monograph. 

This is the third analysis of 
parts of the Standard Fire Policy 
done as a treatise by Mr. Gwertz- 
man. He is a member of the New 
York Bar and a specialist in insur- 
ance law. The 28-page booklet re- 
views court decisions which have 
interpreted policy language such as 
that calling upon the insured to 
submit to examination “as often as 
may be reasonably required” and 
other qualifying phrases. Price is 
75 cents, with reduction on quanti- 
ty orders. 

For Further Information Circle 27 on Card 


Saskatchewan Auto Insurance 


A new and completely revised 
edition of a booklet describing 
Saskatchewan’s Auto Insurance 
Act has been published. The Gov- 
ernment Insurance Office issued the 
booklet, titled ‘“Saskatchewan’s 
Automobile Accident Insurance Act 
Explained.” 


June 1960 
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Premiums for the compulsory in- 
surance have been raised or low- 
ered according to the loss experi- 
ence. The Saskatchewan fund re- 
ported a surplus for 1954-55, and 
in succeeding years. Early in 1958, 
the loss ratio on the newer, more 
expensive cars began to show up as 
extremely high. An adjusted pre- 
mium structure was set up which 
is shown in the booklet. 

Also, when the surplus continued 
to grow at the beginning of the 
1959-60 license year, benefits were 
broadened under the Act. The $200 
deductible on property-damage lia- 
bility was removed. The Insurance 
Office anticipates additional claims 
of at least a million dollars each 
year as a result of this change. 

The Saskatchewan Insurance Of- 
fice offers single copies of the book- 
let free. 


For Further Information Circle 28 on Card 


Sales Aid for Life Agents 

“The Fine Art of Closing Life 
Insurance Sales” by Harry Kuesel 
gives the author’s formulas for 
selling bigger contracts. The book 
analyzes both the art of closing 
and the chief points of a strong 
sale. 

Interspersed throughout the text 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 69 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 





are various sales problems. The 
reader is asked, “What Would You 
Have Done?” The successful solu- 
tion to the problem is given in an- 
other part of the book. Prentice- 
Hall is the publisher. Price is $1.50 
with reductions on quantity orders. 
For Further Information Circle 29 on Card 


New Control for “Ply-On" 


A convenient control now per- 
mits users of the Apeco “Ply-On” 


to dial the exact degree of heat re- 
quired for any paper from tissue 
to heavy card stock. The laminat- 
ing machine, made by American 
Photocopy, puts a protective film 
over important papers. 

The new dial adjusts heat auto- 
matically. The low setting is used 
for such papers as magazine clip- 
pings and manuscripts on bond. 

Continued on page 66 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from page 65 


The medium setting is for heavier 
weights such as photographs and 
file cards. Cardboard and heavy 
menu stock need the high setting. 
For Further Information Circle 30 on Card 


Envoy Tape Transcriber 


A budget-priced dictating and 
transcribing machine is offered by 
McGraw-Edison Company. Called 


“Envoy,” the machine has a built- 
in indexing system that makes 
word and phrase finding easy. The 
unit weighs less than nine pounds. 
Talk-listen functions are controlled 


at the microphone. 
For Further Information Circle 31 on Card 


Two-Way Copying Paper 
Stylograph Corporation an- 

nounces Temp-A-Copy, a low-cost 

copying paper. The new paper is 


for use in thermal reproduction 
machines, but may also be used to 
make typewritten copies without 
carbon paper. Temp-A-Copy is 
regular weight copy paper. It will 
not roll up or slip to the bottom of 
the file as thinner papers do. When 
used in a typewriter, up to 12 
legible copies can be made at a time 
with Temp-A-Copy. 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card 


Ramac in Workmen's Comp 


IBM offers a free booklet de- 
scribing how their RAMAC 650 
system is used by Industrial In- 
demnity Company. Operation is on 
a decentralized basis with ten 
branch offices. Data is sent from 
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Window Sign for Agents 


INSURANCE 


The Colbert Insur- 
ance Service offers a 
two-color identity sign 
for independent insur- 
ance agents. Placard 
size is 11" by 7" and 
is printed on heavy 
cardboard. Price is 
three for $1. 


AMERICAN 
AGENCY SYSTEM 
SERVICE 


INDEPENDENT 


For Further Information Circle 43 on Card 





these to the San Francisco home 
office of the company. 

Here it is brought under control, 
punched and processed. The 
RAMAC disk unit plays an impor- 
tant role in storing rates and 
descriptions. Printing is done on a 
407 accounting machine, using the 
tape data selector. 

For Further Information Circle 33 on Card 


Fashions in Safety Belts 


American Safety Equipment of- 
fers a safety seat be!t for automo- 
biles with fashion styling. All 
nylon webbing is made in 12 colors 
for both domestic and foreign cars. 

According to the company re- 
port, the belt can withstand 5000 
lb. of “loop load,” meeting safety 
specifications. It can be installed 
in less than 15 minutes with sim- 
ple home tools. Belt is anchored 
with steel “sister hooks” to eye 
bolts attached with reinforcing 
flanges to the car floor. Price is 
$12.95. 


For Further Information Circle 34 on Card 


Booklet Explains CLU 


A 12-page illustrated booklet, en- 
titled “What Is a C.L.U.?” has 
been published by the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, The booklet, with cartoons 
and brief copy, is designed as a 
public relations brochure. CLU’s 
can distribute it to friends, pros- 
pects, and centers of influence. 

The booklet may be ordered from 
Society headquarters, 3924 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, at 5¢ each for 
a minimum order of 100 (plus a 


standard 50¢ mailing charge for 
any order). A single copy can be 
obtained free. 

For Further Information Circle 35 on Card 


Stamps, Seals, Office Mail 


The Stamp-O-Sealer, made by 
Stampton Manufacturing, stamps 
and seals outgoing mail in seconds. 
To seal, the gummed side of an en- 
velope is slipped into slot, the 
stamp is brought into position, and 
a plunger is pressed. One filling 
of the water reservoir stamps and 
seals up to 1,500 envelopes. Price is 
$9.95 plus shipping costs. 


For Further Information Circle 36 on Card 


Changeable Offices 


Eisen Brothers offers a modular 
collection of interchangeable office 
furniture. Each unit in the group 
can be changed by taking away or 
adding stock components. Clerical 
work stations can be changed to 
secretarial desks. Reception area 
units can be made into executive 
desks. Storage capacity and drawer 
combinations can be increased. 
Typing pedestals may be added and 
L-units formed. 

Interior construction is of angle 
steel frames. Desk tops come in 31 
standard sizes and in a variety of 
finishes. 

For Further Information Circle 37 on Card 


“Joker” Sales Bulletin 

The Marvic Company offers a 
new monthly sales promotion ser- 
vice called “The Lookout Bulle- 
tins.” These are described by the 
company as “humorous, low pres- 
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sure, no sell’ bulletins spoofing the 
business forecast sheets. Each 
month a different topic or type of 
business is covered. Bulletins can 
be imprinted with the name of the 
firm mailing it, plus a short sales 
message if desired. Cost is $16.60 
per 100 per month on a three 
month trial basis. 

For Further Information Circle 38 on Card 


600-Page Binder 


General Binding Corporation of- 
fers a large looseleaf binder de- 
signed to hold more than 600 
pages. It has a positive locking de- 
vice and steel back plate. The book 


2/2 INCH DIAMETER 
CAPACITY 600 PAGES 


O OPE 


PRESS 
TRIGGER 


opens flat for easy reading and the 
19 rings distribute strain evenly, 
making pages more secure. Covers 
are heavy gauge, vinyl plastic em- 
bossed with leather grain texture. 
There is a choice of eight colors. 

For Further Information Circle 39 on Card 


Uni-Flo Fire Hose Nozzle 


A fire hose nozzle called the 
Wooster Uni-Flo has been devel- 
oped by the Fyr-Fyter Company. 
The versatility of both fog and 
straight stream are combined in 
the Uni-Flo nozzle. A new feature 
is that it delivers the same gallons 
per minute water flow on all set- 
tings. 

To meet different fire fighting 
situations, the nozzleman can 
switch from straight stream to 15, 
30, 60 or 90 degree fog patterns. 
There is no fluctuation of pump op- 
erating pressure. When metered 
wet water is being applied, there is 
complete accuracy of mixture. Noz- 
zle is designed for both municipal 
and industrial fire fighting use. 
Free literature is available on re- 
quest. 

For Further Information Circle 40 on Card 
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airkem 


S.O.S. action | 
In pentagon 
fire 


ae 


smoke loss in gift shop 


end. The entire area was treated 


Washington’s Pentagon Building 
had its own fireworks display last 
4th of July. When a smoldering fire 
was discovered in the underground 
file vaults, firemen broke through 
the flooring of the store directly 
over the vault area in order to 
reach the flames. The trapped 
smoke escaped into the store, im- 
pregnating merchandise, fixtures 
and surplus stock with the sicken- 
ing stench of smoke. Store manage- 
ment quickly asked for help and 
the adjuster assigned the problem 
to Airkem Smoke Odor Service. 
Airkem S.O.S. technicians went 
into action immediately and 
worked throughout the long week- 


FOR A HEALTHIER 
ENVIRONMENT 
THROUGH 


. MODERN CHEMISTRY 


airkem 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


until no trace of smoke odor re- 
mained and a “fire sale” was 
avoided. Doors were opened for 
business as usual only one hour late 
on the next business day! 

Such fast, dependable rescue 
work by Airkem S.O.S. personnel 
is typical. Every day this prompt 
service is being used by the insur- 
ance industry to reduce the size of 
losses in business and residential 
fires, to hasten settlement, and to 
ease many of the difficulties en- 
countered in loss adjustment. 

Backed by the world’s largest 
odor research laboratory and staffed 
by skilled experts, Airkem Smoke 
Odor Service is available through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
most of the world. Write today for 
information on how you can help 
your policy-holders (and yourself) 
by recommending Airkem S.O.S. in 
all emergencies. 





CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Fund Trustees May Switch 


to Retirement Annuities 


Life policies can be used to purchase 
additions when fund members retire 


Northwestern Mutual Life now 
permits trustees of pension and 
profit-sharing funds to change 
ordinary or 65-life policies to re- 
tirement annuities when members 
of the trust reach retirement age. 
Side funds built up for the purpose 
pay the cost of such change. The 
company has reduced its charge 
for such change-overs and set a 
guaranteed interest rate on de- 
posits to the policy change funds. 

Since a retirement income or 
annuity policy builds up higher 
cash values than an ordinary policy, 
it requires higher premium pay- 
ments. Through the use of the 
policy change fund built up on the 
side, the trust will have the funds 
available for the employees who 
remain until retirement age _ to 
change the ordinary or 65-life 
policies to retirement annuities at 
retirement time. 

Northwestern Mutual will pay a 
guaranteed minimum rate of 21% 
per cent interest on money de- 
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posited, and the fund will share 
in interest dividends. 
For Further Information Circle 253 on Card 


Estate Before Age 23 

Wisconsin National Life has an- 
nounced a Guaranteed Estate Plan. 
Each unit of the policy provides a 
death benefit of $1,000 prior to 
age 23 and $5,000 thereafter. At 
issue only one premium of $50 is 
payable. 

At age 23 the policy increases 
automatically to $5,000 with pre- 
miums payable to age 65. The an- 
nual premium from age 23 to age 
65 is $75. In addition, the policy 
permits purchase of $5,000 addi- 
tional at ages 25, 27, 29 and 31 
without evidence of insurability. 
Plan is available from ages 0 to 15 


with a maximum of two units. 
For Further Information Circle 254 on Card 


$5000 Reserve for Seniors 


Continental Casualty has a 
catastrophe hospitalization policy 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 68 and 71 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


— 5000 Reserve — for people 65 
years of age and over. The plan 
has a deductible of $500, then will 
pay up to $5,000 for any sickness 
or accident. Hospital room and 
board up to $25 a day and other 
benefits are included. Pre-existing 
conditions are covered after the 
policy has been in force six months. 
Monthly premium is $7. 


For Further Information Circle 255 on Card 


Simplified Budget Plan 


Ohio Farmers offers its agents 
a simplified budget plan called 
Triple-S. Not a finance plan, it 
permits payment of premiums on 
a pro-rata basis in equal monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annual install- 
ments. The agent simply places an 
endorsement on each policy using 
the plan. The insured does not sign 
a note or any other type of con- 
tract. 

Two or more policies can be 
combined to permit a common 

Continued on page 71 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


ikenesses in terms used in fields lated 1 traffic safety 
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Main purpose of the book is to improve communication 
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among all groups working in the highway traffic field. Dis 
tinctions are drawn between such terms as “junction” and 
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“intersection,” “registration” and “licensing,” and “supe 
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vision,” “control” and “direction.” 300 pages. $6 
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For Further Information Circle 268 on Card 


Avoiding Taxes on Salaries 
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“Tax Saving Compensation | 
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For Further Information Circle 269 on ¢ 
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Financing for Private Housing 

“Federal Credit and Private Housing: The Mass Finan 
ng Dilemma” is the latest in the ACTION §&§ é n Hou 
ng and Community Development published by McGraw 


' 
? 


Hill. The thor is Charles M. Haar, profes f law, 
Harvard. The book shows how credit for housing is made 


available today by federal programs. The 
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ment is treated. Throughout, the book 
lit | utions, including the courts, 
housing program. 391 pages. $1 


For Further Information Circle 270 on Card 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from page 68 


installment date. The policies need 
not have a common expiration 
date. All detail work, including the 
preparing and mailing of install- 
ment notices, is done automatically 
by the company. 


For Further Information Circle 256 on Card 


Retirement Added to Group 


Employee health insurance bene- 
fits to cover persons going into 
retirement have been announced 
by Prudential. The company is 
making a blanket offer to several 
thousand firms holding Prudential 
group health contracts to provide 
health coverages for their em- 
ployees upon retirement. 

The firms may select one of 
three plans for their employees. 
Prudential will pool all premiums 
collected and pay claims and 
operating expenses from this pool. 
With this arrangement, the pre- 
mium rate for any employer is not 
directly affected by adverse claim 
experience from his retired em- 
ployees. 

Employers accepting a_ plan 
agree to make it available to all 
employees who retire at age 60 or 
older, and to submit claims and 
remit premiums. Premiums may 
be paid wholly by the employer, 
or by the retired employees, or 
shared. 

Should a company drop its group 
contract after the plan is in effect, 
employees covered by it have the 
right to apply for an individual 
policy, without evidence of insur- 
ability. If a retired employee dies 
while insured under the plan, the 
spouse may continue to be covered. 


Life Modified at 70 


Occidental Life of California 
offers a Life Modified at 70 plan. 
The policy is level-premium, perma- 
nent insurance. Face amount drops 
to half when the insured reaches 
70. The drop in face value at that 
age—when the need for protection 
may have decreased—makes pos- 
sible a lower premium rate. 

The insured can, however, keep 
the full amount of coverage by ex- 
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ercising an option before his age 
65. The difference between the 
original face amount and the lesser 
paid-up insurance will be issued 
without evidence of insurability. 
Rate will be what is then in effect 
for the insured’s attained age. 
Plan will be issued from age 16 
through 60. 


For Further Information Circle 257 on Card 


New Series Over $5000 


Life of Virginia has announced 
the Virginian Series of life plans 
with face amounts of $5,000 or 
more. Policies are issued at stand- 
ard and special class one and two. 
They include automatic waiver of 
premium during total disability, 
effective between ages 5 and 60. 
Rates are slightly lower for higher 
face amounts. 

For Further Information Circle 258 on Card 


Long Disability Benefits 


New York Life adds a non-can- 
cellable Home Protector Disability 
policy to its A&H portfolio. For 
the first time, non-can contracts 
paying sickness benefits for long 
terms are offered to “blue collar” 
workers. 

The Home Protector offers a 
total disability income benefit and 
a waiver of premium benefit. As 
chosen by the applicant, the policy 
gives protection to the anniversary 
nearest age 50, 55, 60, or 65. Maxi- 
mum benefit runs to the end of the 
coverage period. It is the same 
regardless of whether disability is 
from sickness or accident. 

Continued on page 72 








"Fred .. . | won't need that college | 
provision any more." | 


INSURE YOUR SALES 
FUTURE... 


with W&A Customized Jewelry 
% Sales Campaign Awards 
* Staff Performance and 
Service Awards 
* Gifts for Special Occasions 
% Customer Good Will Gifts 


Ask for 12 page booklet 
WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


Industrial Division 
Emblem Manufacturers Since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R I. 
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The Pioneer Organization 


COATS 


BURCHARD 


COMPANY 
Chicago 


Appraisals for Correct 
Insurance Coverage and 
Proof of Loss 


Depreciation Studies 
Property Ledgers 


4413 Ravenswood Avenve 
Chicago 40, Illinois 








CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from page 71 


Group Plans Revised 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
revised its contracts for groups of 
from 10 to 24 employees, giving 
employers greater choice. 

Maternity benefits have been re- 
moved from the hospital and surgi- 
cal coverages. They have been 
placed in a separate category and 
made optional. Formerly, benefits 
for maternity cases came as part 
of the package policy whether or 


not the employer wished to provide 
such coverage for his employees. 

More complete benefits are now 
provided for “radiation therapy ex- 
pense.” Another change is a maxi- 
mum benefit under the major medi- 
cal plan of a $5,000 per-illness max- 
imum. Formerly there was a 
$5,000 lifetime limit. 

Maximum weekly benefits for 
disability insurance under the plan 
have been increased from $42 to 
$49. Employers may now obtain a 
graded schedule up to three salary 
classifications. 

For Further Information Circle 259 on Card 
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a guaranteed insurability rider that 
may be added to any permanent life 
or endowment plan up to age 40. 
Mortgage term riders, formerly re- 
stricted to Whole Life plans, are 
now extended to other plans. The 
premium paying period must be 
equal to or longer than the term of 
the rider. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has an- 
nounced substantially increased 
non-medical limits. For ages 1 to 
25, as much as $25,000 may be 
written without a medical exam- 
ination. Company has increased to 
4 per cent the discount on pre- 
miums paid up to ten years in 
advance. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK has in- 
creased the limits for insurance 
issued without medical examina- 
tion. In some cases the new limits 
are double the old figure. New 
limits apply to women, except for 
non-working wives. 


MODERN WOODMEN, Rock Island, 
Ill., has increased its non-medical 
limits. Change went into effect 
April 1 except in Colorado, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee where 
maximums are restricted by statute. 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE, Toronto, 
has distributed a new rate manual 
showing lower rates for most plans, 
and premiums graded by size. An 
alternative basis for life income 
settlement options has been adopted. 
If at maturity the life income guar- 
anteed in its contracts is less than 
103 per cent of the immediate an- 
nuity rate, the company will pay 
the larger amount. This benefit is 
not available in Massachusetts. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
has brought out a “waiver of pre- 
mium” benefit for non-wage earn- 
ing housewives. The benefits is 
available on policies up to $25,000. 
This clause previously applied only 
to male and female wage earners. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE has _ in- 
creased its limits on insurance is- 
sued without a medical examina- 
tion. Limits apply to whole life, 
endowment, and level term policies, 
and the initial amount of decreas- 
ing term. 

WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE has 
brought out a new rate book based 
on the 1958 CSO mortality table. 
Premiums,are graded by size and 
rates for women are lower than 
for men. @ 
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Swedish Assurance 


Continued from page 39 


sureds is not the premium, but 
the premium less the profits dis- 
tributed. 

There has been introduced a 
plan to sell life assurance by the 
savings banks over the counter at 
a discount because the expenses 
are supposed to be lower. This 
might be a dangerous development 
because it might lead to less life 
assurance taken out all together. 

Certain modifications in the 
form the “equity principle’ have 
been given and are recommended 
in order to open the way for the 
introduction of types of assurance 
based on real economic terms 
rather than on nominal financial 
values. 


Automation Plus Ideas 


Automation and mergers are be- 
ing advocated as an_ infallible 
means of bringing down costs and 
bringing about higher efficiency. 
The big units have of course their 
advantages, but it should neither 
be forgotten that the small or 
medium sized company may offer 
special advantages such as in in- 
troducing and trying out new 
ideas. 

The investment activities of the 
life assurance companies used to 
be considered the most important 
part of their operations. The man- 
agement’s skill in this field was of 
paramount importance in their 
competitive position. Lately this 
has changed. Investment manage- 
ment has been comparatively sim- 
ple. There are however indications 
that in the 1960’s investments will 
be more diversified and dynamic. 

The cancellation problem has in- 
creased during the last few years, 
and it will be necessary to devote 
time and ingenuity in order to 
solve it. 

The various forms of group life 
assurance have proved that this 
form is a reasonable solution to 
the assurance problem for many 
people. It is however important 
that the discounts granted under 
these forms should not exceed the 
real cost savings obtained. 

In non-life insurance there have 
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been introduced many comprehen- 
sive forms in recent years. This 
trend is also noticeable in life as- 
surance. One form which may 
prove successful is a combination 
of long-term risk assurance, long- 
term saving and medium-term 
saving. There are however certain 
technical problems in connection 
with the interest forecast and the 
expense loading which require 
further studies. 

The protection of the interests 
of the policyholders in case there 


should be any further inflationary 
development will most probably be 
taken care of by general measures. 
The policyholders may be given the 
right to increase their coverage 
without new medical examination. 

Further, the distribution of 
profits to policyholders may be ef- 
fected after taking into considera- 
tion the change in the monetary 
value. Finally, the investments 
will take forms which give yields 
—and appreciation—in accordance 
with the monetary fluctuations.® 





out in front 


A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. 
The impression he creates is a reflection upon him- 
self . 


industry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 


.. our Company... 


and the entire insurance 


This is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 
train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 


professional view of his work—service becomes his 


watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 


insurance and its many uses so he may have both the 


desire and the skil] to give competent counsel and 


service. 


A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 


another way—he knows his Company is one of the 


true pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the chang- 


ing needs of the public. He is proud to say he was 


the first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Pur- 
chase Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his 


brief case. 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





a LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY OF CANADA is pleased to 
announce that the initial response 
to its Values in Education series 
has been more than _ gratifying. 
Hundreds of thousands of booklets 
have been distributed on request 
to all parts of the United States 
and Canada. These booklets, which 
are still available, deal with the 
advisability of remaining in school ; 
existing scholarships and _ student 
loan programs; trade and indus- 
trial schools; school boards and 
their functions, and sports tips for 
teen-agers. Bulk shipments can be 
made to educators for distribution 
in schools. 

Sun Life is now preparing a 
further series of booklets in_ its 
Values in Education series. ‘How 
to Get More Fun out of School’ is 
directed to the young teen-ager. 
It is hoped that ‘The Value of a 
College Education’ and ‘Why Study 
the Humanities?’ will encourage 
young men and women to attend 
university and help them in their 
search for their proper vocation. 
Two booklets have been prepared 
for adults—‘Adult Education To- 
day’ and ‘Educating Yourself for 
Retirement.’ 

Sun Life hopes sincerely that these 
booklets, and others to be issued in 
the future will act as a stimulant 
on young people and at the same 
time prove helpful to parents and 
educators alike in the performance 
of their duties. Sun Life will be 
glad to consider any suggestions 
concerning topics for future book- 
lets. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Values in Education, 
1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, lil. 


Sun Life's coast to coast advertising pro- 
gram is currently featuring this series of 
educational booklets. 
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Canada: Life Results, 
Interest Earnings 


for 1959 
Table Page 75 


EW life insurance protection 

purchased by Canadians dur- 
ing 1959 was at the highest level 
ever recorded. Value of new poli- 
cies put into force by Dominion 
registered companies reached a 
total of $5.6 billion, an increase of 
9.6 per cent over the previous year 
and more than double life insur- 
ance sales five years ago. 

Group insurance 1959 sales re- 
corded the largest percentage gain, 
soaring 39.6 per cent over 1958. 
Sales of ordinary life insurance 
rose by 1.6 per cent. Insurance in 
force at the end of 1959 was $41.0 
billion, up 12.4 per cent during the 
year. 

The table on the opposite page 
gives comparative figures for 1959 
and 1958 for Deminion licensed 
life companies. 

More than two-fifths of the pre- 
miums income of Canadian life 
companies comes from sales out- 
side Canada. In 1959 new insur- 
ance effected abroad rose to $1.8 
billion, up 19.0 per cent over the 
previous year. Business in force 
reached $11.6 billion, an increase 
of 11.4 per cent during the year. 

Of the total life insurance out- 
side Canada, 70 per cent is on the 
lives of United States residents. 
In the table we give comparative 
statistics of foreign business for 
1959 and 1958. @ 


Interest Earnings 


Rates of interest earned on in- 
vested assets by Canadian life com- 
panies continued to rise during 
1959. Earnings of all companies, 
after deducting investment ex- 
penses, were 4.80 per cent, compared 
with 4.61 per cent the year before 
and an all-time low of about 3.2 
per cent in 1947 and 1948. The 
increase has resulted partly from 
generally rising interest rates and 
partly from the shift from low- 
yielding government bonds acquired 





in wartime to investments produc- 
ing higher yields. 

The following are comparative 
interest rates of Canadian life com- 
panies which operate in the United 
States. 
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STEAD FAST 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well 


when you sell Tiere 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY * INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


» 20 Washington Place 


f 
j . 
YOUR! MM adependenr Providence 1, R. |. 
Loverenc, fl own 
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1959 Financial Results for Canadian Life Companies 


Life Insurance Companies in Canada Foreign Business of 
(Dominion registered companies) Canadian Life Companies 








1959 1958 1959 1958 


In Thousands of Dollars Increase In thousands of dollars Increase 








Premiums $ 697,741 $ 648,514 ° Premiums $ 299,109 $ 272,639 6.4% 
Annuity considerations 181,890 153, 488 , Annuity considerations 73,225 57,140 
New insurance effected - New insurance effected - 

Ordinary 4,017,596 3,956, 086 ; Ordinary 1,374,994 1, 248,531 


Group 1,538,861 1,102,616 , Group 425, 808 264, 320 
Industrial 65, 767 71,012 








Total $ 1,800,802 $ 1,512,851 
Total $ 5,622,224 $5,129,714 


Insurance in force - Insurance in force - 
Ordinary 26, 781, 504 24, 548,727 : Ordinary $9,107,446 $ 8,341,498 
9 


Group 12,733,014 10, 403,710 22. Group 2, 467, 470 054, 323 
Industrial 1,502,561 — 1,543,342 





Total $11,574,916 $10,395,821 
Total $41,017,079 $36,495,779 


Claims incurred $ 223,291 $ 211,918 ; Claims incurred $ 108,815 94,754 
(death, disability,maturity) (death, disability, maturity) 
Annuity payments 24, 424 21,090 : Annuity payments 23,153 21,575 


Canadian Life Insurance Companies Operating in U.S.A. 





Total Operations Operations Outside Canada 
(All figures in thousands of dollars) 


Insurance in force 
Premium New Insurance Premium New % 
_Income Insurance in force _Income_ Insurance Amount Total Bus. 


Canada 1959 63,036 555, 569 3,457, 645 28, 626 202, 252 1,051,938 30.3 
1958 58,224 441, 869 3,028, 186 25,076 179,072 908, 911 30.0 


Confederation 
1959 45, 536 341,728 , 398 , 896 , 736 112, 200 676,901 28. 
1958 42,765 291, 967 , 118,048 , 598 98,834 601, 433 28. 


Crown 1959 43,411 391,975 2,157, 739 21,610 207,555 948, 252 
1958 40, 398 353, 701 , 881, 689 , 140 163, 697 787, 023 41. 


Dominion 1959 18, 968 133, 568 845, 849 , 107 48, 680 234, 944 
1958 17,772 106, 481 756, 929 , 162 32,514 197,943 26. 


Great-West 1959 60, 293 521, 992 3,663,919 : 316, 259 1,698,039 46. 
1958 56, 493 438 , 929 3, 296,829 26, 194, 648 1, 461,009 44. 


Imperial 1959 26, 431 148, 563 , 115,899 ‘, 39, 808 227, 008 
1958 ,949 124, 516 ,020, 925 , 986 31, 301 199, 064 


Manufacturers 
1959 pant 454, 961 , 098, 086 ,877 282, 267 1, 767,603 
1958 731 418,591 2,802, 403 , 486 256, 530 1,585, 312 


National 1959 ,193 55, 316 332, 390 , 243 12,314 45, 488 
1958 572 65, 339 293, 534 , 067 6, 493 35, 684 


North American 
1959 26, 860 262, 536 , 524,105 , 128 79,845 329, 898 
1958 24, 709 226,524 , 331,740 138 54, 392 273, 567 


Northern 1959 5,545 45,279 277,159 591 4,148 31,018 
1958 5,225 38, 900 251,818 559 3, 788 28,893 


Sun 1959 181,877 , 041,020 8,923,474 116,744 490, 783 4,517,826 
1958 175,545 989,755 8, 343, 248 113, 458 487,979 4,272,451 


Of total operations outside Canada, 70 per cent is in United States 
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Tax Law Comments 


Continued from page 41 


were 86 per cent higher than for 
the previous year, while the total 
taxes paid amounted to more than 
10 per cent of the company’s 
premium receipts for the entire 
year.” 


Reflects on Assets 


New England Life’s annual re- 
port states the law’s effect in re- 
lation to company assets. “Al- 
though this permanent formula (in 
the new law) eliminates the con- 
fusion caused by annual stopgap 
legislation, it has increased our 
Federal income taxes substantially 
in the past two years. For ex- 
ample, our tax reduced the rate of 
return on our total assets by only 
.08 per cent in 1949. Last year it 


taxes to be credited to 
holders’ funds.” 


policy- 


Some Pleased 


Some companies were pleased to 
report that their estimates and 
reserves on 1958 taxes (to which 
the 1959 law applied also) were 
higher than they needed so that 
some surplus could be applied to 
the 1959 tax bill. One of these was 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
which found another reason 
for being pleased with the mea- 
sure. Pointing out that “we are 
not in accord with all of its pro- 
visions, and recognize the need for 
certain corrections,” the Equitable 
statement pointed out it “has been 
active in seeking relief from dis- 
criminatory Federal income taxes 
on the investment income of pen- 
sion funds held by life insurance 
companies — since income earned 
by funds held in pension trusts is 
not taxes. We are gratified that 


also 


Congress in developing the new 
Had we been taxed in 1959 on the tax law for life insurance compa- 
1949 basis, there would have been nies recognized to a substantial ex- 
$7.5 million more of earnings after tent the necessity of according 


lowered the rate by .44 per cent. 
METROPOLITAN 
FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
J. B. CARVALHO, President 


BUILD A SECURE FUTURE WITH... 
YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Built on the strong foundation of Central Standard Life’s 
new Career Contract that offers you: 


Completely vested Renewals for the With Central Standard You Enjoy 
premium paying period of the policy * working with an agent-agency 
Substantial Override for general agents building organization 

Accident and Sickness Plans— company sponsored education 


“your partner for Life tested-proven direct mail aids 





High Value Low Premium Life Plans liberal underwriting 


Top First Year Commissions 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose" 
Benjamin Disraeli 
Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 
Agency Director. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident - Sickness 


In Force: $357,405 ,420 
Assets: $107,284 ,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 
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equitable treatment to the pension 
operations of life insurance com- 
panies. Over a three-year period 
commencing with 1959 we will 
gradually reach the position where 
the investment income earned on 
policy reserves held with respect 
to qualified pension plans will not 
be taxed.” 


Other Aspects 


Many other aspects of the 1959 
tax law were mentioned when life 
carriers were commenting on the 
year’s financial results. The change 
in the basis for taxing funds put 
into reserves for instance, caused 
extensive comment in the report 
from United States Life of New 
York. “After exhaustive research 
by our home office staff in consul- 
tation with special tax counsel, it 
was decided that, although the com- 
pany’s previous methods of com- 
puting reserve liabilities are 
considered fully adequate by reg- 
ulatory authorities, the strengthen- 
ing of reserves as provided under 
the new law would produce the 
more favorable long-term tax posi- 
tion for the company and its stock- 
holders. . . . Not only does this 
give the company an obvious tax 
benefit, thereby reducing the tax 
burden on its policyholders and 
stockholders, but also it enables 
the company to initiate a _ pro- 
gram of placing reserves on a 
most conservative basis, which has 
been a long held ambition of man- 
agement. ... After much delibera- 
tion, taking into consideration the 
long term interest of its stock- 
holders, the program to strengthen 
reserves and reduce future taxes 
was approved even though it re- 
sulted in higher income taxes for 
1958 and 1959 than if the com- 
pany had elected one of the other 


Help them get set 
for more family fun 


te 


@ That boat and outboard motor will 
add a lot to the enjoyment of family 
outings that are ahead for your clients 
and prospects. And what better time 
than now to remind them of the need 
for adequate insurance on their boats, 
outboard motors, boat carriers or 
trailers—whether ashore or afloat. 

Enough protection of the right type 
to cover loss or damage to boats and 
equipment; liability for damage to 
other boats as the result of collision; 
as well as bodily injury liability pro- 
tection to cover injuries to others aris- 
ing from boating accidents. 
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Providing this broad range of pro- 
tection for boat owners—under par- 
ticipating policies which lower net 
cost—is just one of the ways that our 
agents are equipped to give buyers 
the better insurance value they want, 
whether it’s a Boats and Outboard 
Motors, Homeowners, or a Compre- 
hensive Personal! Liability Policy. 
Why not talk to one of our special 
agents about our AGENCY PLAN; 
check on the opportunities it offers to pro- 
ducers to build premium volume... to 
put personal accounts beyond the reach 
of competition. 


Cui Cealeujbfidid, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE + CASUALTY + AUTOMOBILE » INLAND MARINE 
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Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: 


EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS .. . INSURED PENSIONS . . . EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 


Write for Sample Copies 


CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC.. Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3. Il. 


alternatives provided by the law.” 

An income tax law can never be 
called “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” But the 1959 federal 
measure on life insurance company 
income has received only mild 
criticism in this first sampling of 
executive opinion. In fact, the law 
is almost universally praised as 
better than putting a new “stop 
gap” law hastily through Congress 
each year. However, the comments 
all indicate life companies will be 
paying varying amounts of higher 
taxes under the new measure. @ 








Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Cenn. 
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Report From Chicago: 


To Alice in Wonderland, the Red Queen said: 
“Now, here, it takes all the running you can do 
to keep in the same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run twice as fast!” 


Running hard just to ‘‘keep in the same 
place’’ need not become a way of life. In 
1960, The North American’s life sales (indi- 
vidual, ordinary) are 200% ahead of 1959. 
A year ago, they were 200% of the year 
before. ‘‘Twice as fast’ is the rule here. 

Of course, the wise Red Queen knew that 
to run ‘twice as fast,’’ one must aspire to 
‘‘get somewhere else.’’ At The North Amer- 
ican, for instance, time-proved T otal-Quality* 
has been fused with modern, professionally 
tested total-merchandising. Together they 
command absolute sales’ authority. Today 
they move ‘‘twice as fast.’’ 

Whatever the aim may be in life insurance 
sales, The North American’s positive per- 
formance spells success. 

To be sure, all creatures of Wonderland 
really did not aspire beyond ‘‘the same 
place.”’ But Alice moved ‘‘twice as fast’’— 
and soared to exciting new riches! 

And Alice was just a little country girl 
whose only star was faith 


*T otal-Quality is the mark of distinguished 
products by North American since 1886. 


Since 1886 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


for LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4 « ILLINOIS 
Operating in 48 states and District of Columbia Over $700,000,000.00 in force 
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These Names Make News: 


McKeldin, Hanson, Kelley 


Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, 
former governor of Maryland 
and former mayor of Baltimore, 
has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and member of the board 
of Constellation Life. 


R. S. Hanson (I.), 
formerly execu- 
tive vice presi- 
dent, has been 
named president 
of American 
Hardware Mu- 
tual. He — suc- 
ceeds J. E. Han- 
son, who has re- 
tired. 


T. B. Kelley has been appointed 
United States manager of Com- 
mercial Union-North British 
Group. D. H. Whitney was ad- 
vanced to assistant United 
States manager. 

Louis T. Bates, previously vice 
president and director of agen- 
cies, has been‘ elevated to presi- 
dent of United American Life, 
Atlanta. He succeeds Pierre 
Howard who has resigned to re- 
enter the practice of law. 
Charles H. Childs, Jr., was 
elected executive vice president. 

George A. Boyd has been appoint- 
ed executive vice president of 
four domestic companies of the 
America Fore Loyalty Group. 
Donald B. Beecher, president of 
Equitable Gas, was elected a 
director of National-Ben Frank- 
lin, Pittsburgh, a member of 
the America Fore Loyalty 
Group. 

E. R. Deming, Sr. has been ap- 
pointed chairman for Unity Mu- 
tual Life of New York. Leland 
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J. Bayley was elected president, 
and Thomas F. Hanrahan vice 
president and actuary. Deming 
moves up from president and 
Bayley from vice president. 

Robert J. Anderson, formerly vice 
president in charge of the East- 
ern department, has been ad- 
vanced to executive vice presi- 
dent at the home office for the 
National of Hartford Compa- 
nies. Chester L. Zook, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of 
the Western department at Chi- 
cago, was promoted to executive 
vice president. 

Henry G. Sheehy has been elected 
first vice president of American 
Surety of New York. He was 
formerly vice president of Ar- 
gonaut Insurance. 

Ben Lee Boynton has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of 
Yorkshire of New York and Sea- 
board Fire & Marine, member 
companies of America Fore 
Loyalty Group. He was ap- 
pointed vice president and 
Southwestern department man- 
ager for other companies of 
group last November. 

Ralph J. McMorrow, director of 
sales, and H. A. Miller, assis- 
tant secretary, have been elect- 
ed vice presidents of American 
Hardware Mutual. 

Bobby Reece has been promoted 
vice president of Life and Cas- 
ualty of Tennessee. He has 
been district manager in Nash- 
ville. 

Charles W. Grady has been named 
administrative vice president of 
Midland Mutual Life. He has 
been vice president and comp- 
troller since 1955. 

Thomas W. Reed has become vice 


president of Continental Amer- 
ican. He had been underwriting 
vice president. 

George D. Covell, CLU, sales; 
Merrill R. Taber, administra- 
tion; Lawrence W. Strattner, 
Jr.. CLU, insurance services, 
and Charles F. B. Richardson, 
F.S.A.,A.LA., have all been 
elected to the newly created 
posts of first vice president and 
will head their respective de- 
partments for Berkshire Life. 

Howard D. Heath and Frank J. 
Calkins, Jr., vice presidents, 
have been elected members of 
the board of Northwestern Mu- 
tual. James M. Battle was elect- 
ed senior vice president. 

John C. Wooddy has been pro- 
moted to actuary of North 
American Reassurance. He is 
in charge of the group and ac- 
cident and health departments. 
William S. Connell was made a 
vice president. 

R. W. Edick, vice president and 
secretary, was elected senior 
vice president of Provident Life. 
John A. Zuger, general attor- 
ney, was elected vice president 
and general counsel. 


Fred H. Ludwig (above I.) was elected 
chairman of the board, and John 
Ford president by Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermens Mutual. Ludwig has been 
president since 1954 and Ford has 
been executive vice president. 


James F. Sampley has been elected 
vice president and director of 
sales for Producers Life. John 
C. Lofstedt was appointed 
agency director. 

William L. Roush has been named 
vice president of Western Amer- 
ican Life, Albuquerque. For- 
merly he was agency manager 
for New England Life. 

Paul H. Toy has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge 
of administration and finance 
for Alltrades Insurance. 

Francis J. Pinque, vice president 

Continued on page 80 
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and comptroller, has been elect- 
ed to the new position of admin- 
istrative vice president for Co- 
lonial Life of America. 

Edgar F. Wilson has been named 
vice president, group depart- 
ment, for Intercoast Mutual 
Life. 

William H. Fissell has been elect- 
ed vice president of California 


COVERAGE . HOME 


Life. He recently came to Cali- 
fornia Life in the newly cre- 
ated position of director of 
agencies. 

Leonard J. Pikaard has been elect- 
ed vice president in charge of 
agencies for Hamilton Life, 
New York. Francis X. Schnei- 
der was made secretary trea- 
surer. 

O. D. Welch has been elected vice 
president of Kansas City Life. 
He has been assistant vice pres- 
ident since 1958. 

Helen J. Virla has been elected 


Ne, Rs 


AMERICAN 


r 
© Surety BONDS * 


FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


ME OFFICE + ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
NATION-WIDE 

CLAIM 

SERVICE 


STOPWATCH SERVICE 


When a quick decision is needed to validate the life 
underwriters’ “play”, easy access to authority materially 
improves his scoring chances. 


With the home office close enough 
to respond by the clock instead of 
the calendar, the Home Life 
agent’s special sales and service 
problems are solved in a jiffy. 


Our concentrated area of opera- 

— tions and compact agency organi- 

zation create a friendly climate for the growth of 
policyholders’ good will and fieldmen’s good fortune. 


THE HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Albert W. Tegler, Pres. * Executive Offices: Phila., Pa. 


Security and Service Since 1899 


assistant secretary of Postal 
Life. She is the first woman to 
become an officer of the com- 
pany. 


Elmer L. Jefferson (above |.), presi- 
dent since 1952, has been elected 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer of Johnson & Higgins. Dor- 
rance Sexton, a director since 1949, 
was elected president. 


William R. Battle, F.S.A., was 
elected actuary of Shenandoah 
Life and Armand L. Sanderson 
was elected controller. 


Joseph H. Kolkmeyer has been 
named vice president in charge 
of the new Miami headquarters 
of Atlantic National Insurance. 


Calvin F. Vis- 
male, CLU, has 
been appointed 
a vice president 
of United Mutual 
Life. He has 
served as agency 
director. 


Raymond S. Mauk, vice president 
and secretary, has been elected 
a director of American General, 
Houston, Texas. 

Henry E. Arnsdorf has been pro- 
moted to director of public re- 
lations and advertising and 
Kenneth L. Brooks to director of 
sales promotion for Prudential 
Insurance Company. 

Alfred Weber, formerly vice pres- 
ident, has been named by Amer- 
ican International Underwrit- 
ers Corporation to the newly 
created post of senior vice pres- 
ident. He will supervise world- 
wide casualty underwriting. 
William G. Robertson, managing 
director of AIU (London), has 
been added to the board of AIU 
Corporation of New York. 

Donald J. Russell has been elected 
a director of Federal Insurance. 
He is director and president of 
the Southern Pacific Company 
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A special toast to those imagina- 
tive producers who are taking a 
long, hard look at the cold facts 
of agency growth. Their answers 
are universal: profits grow by sales 
effort—not details; diversification 
pays big dividends; ‘‘insurance to 
value”? is business at its best. 
These doctrines have long been 
advocated by Millers National and 
Illinois Insurance Companies. 


Our field 


day. If you want to be a stand-out 


men ‘sell’ them every 


in tomorrow’s profit picture, start 
with these three answers and... 


these two companies! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Chicago 6 


: > 2. > 
ig! 
YOUR/ ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


seaves/ row /riast 
— 


June 1960 





and the Texas and New Orleans 

Railroad Company. 

Baldwin Maull has been made a 
director of American Re-Insur- 
ance. He is president and di- 
rector of Marine Midland Cor- 
poration. 

Nathanael V. Davis, president of 
Aluminium, Ltd., has been elect 
ed to the board of Canada Life 
Assurance, Toronto. 

Ira S. Brander has been elected 
president of the National 
ciation of Insurance Brokers for 
the coming year. Frank E. Muel- 
ler, Jr., and Melvin A. Holmes are 
vice presidents. 

John E. Powers, president of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and T. J. 
Bouwkamp, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies, have been 
elected to the board of Preferred 
Insurance Company, Michigan. 

R. G. Smith, previously budget 
made vice 
president-assistant controller of 
all four insurance companies in 
the Nationwide Group. Dr. Don- 
ald E. Yochem is row vice presi- 
dent as well as medical director 
for Nationwide Life. 
Amelia Reichert, assistant 

president of New York Life, has 

been president of the 

New York League of Business 

and Professional Women. 

William E. Walsh, vice president 
of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association. Ar- 
thur Q. Faulkner, of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, was named 
vice president. 

George E. Frankel 
president of the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland. William E. 
Wilson was named vice presi- 
dent. 

James B. Irvine, Jr., CLU, general 
agent in Chattanooga National 
Life of Vermont, and _ vice 
chairman of the 1960 Million 
Dollar Round Table, has 
nominated for chairman of the 
1961 MDRT. 

Dr. Martin L. Gecht, Arthur T. 
Sideman and Oscar E. Hummer- 
meier have been elected direc- 
tors of Commerce Insurance. 

John M. Elliott, international 
president of The Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Em- 

Continued on page 82 
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An 
appraisal 


will 
protect 

you, 

too! 


With inflation so consistently adding 
to the insurable values of your client’s 
properties, the insurance you sold even 
one year ago may not be enough to 
give proper protection today. 

Should a fire occur, your client 
might lose a substantial amount of 
money. You might lose future business. 


How to get a client to buy the 
greater protection he needs? 


One effective way is to recommend 
Continuous American Appraisal Serv- 
ice®. Your client will receive periodi- 
cally up-to-date valuations of his 
insured plant assets, reflecting phys- 
ical changes as well as fluctuations in 
value. Any shortage in insurance will 
become readily apparent. Both you 
and your client will be working from 
facts that will stand investigation, 
assembled by the 63-year leader in 
the field. 


American Appraisal reports for your 
clients are good protection for you. 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 




















THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


250th Anniversary 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 























Life of Georgia looks to Life Underwriter Training 
Council as a significant factor in the development of 
the skill of its agency force. There are 345 LUTC 
Graduates in the field force. Another 370 fieldmen 
are enrolled in LUTC training courses. 


> LIFE'SEAN? 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 














E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Consulting Actuaries Bourse Building 
Accountants Phila. 6, Penna. 








Mr. Agent: 
We can lessen 
your “load” 
with our 
prompt service, 
facilities, and 
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know-how! 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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ployees of America; Edward J. 
Leonard, general president of 
The Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Masons, and Lee W. 
Minton, president of The Glass 
Bottle Blowers of the United 
States and Canada, have been 
elected directors of the Union 
Labor Life. 

James B. Morgan, president: of 
Molton, Allen & William, Inc., 
Birmingham, has been elected 
to the board of Cherokee Insur- 
ance. 

David M. Gardner has_ been 
elected to the board of Old Re- 
public. He is a senior vice 
president of Old Republic Life, 
Chicago. 

William H. Raye, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Boston, has been elected an- 
advisory director of American 
Mutual Liability, Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Charles E. Ray, executive vice 
president of Associates Life, 
Indianapolis, has been elected 
to the board of directors. 

Monroe Jackson Rathbone, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, has been elected 
a director of Prudential. 

Don G. Mitchell, president of Gen- 
eral Telephone and Electronics 
Corp. and chairman of Sylvania 
Electric Products, was elected 
a director of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 














yon “wu 


"The man asked for a $50,000 policy, 
so | wrote down his name and phone 
number but the parakeet chewed 
it up." 
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Joseph C. Kennedy, vice president 
of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, has been named a 
director of the Monarch Insur- 
ance. 

Walter M. Harrison, Jr., has been 
named manager, advertising for 
the Travelers. Colin Simkin was 
named manager, sales service, 
and George Malcolm-Smith as 
associate manager, publications. 

M. A. Bradshaw, F.C.A., has been 
appointed vice president, fi- 
nance for North American Life 
Assurance, and E. Morton, was 
appointed vice president of 
agencies. 

Dudley Shoemaker, Jr., has been 
appointed vice president for 
public relations in Baltimore 
Life. 


P. F. Minster has been named 


Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment. 

George M. Lethbridge, of Leth- 
bridge and Cornwell, was 
elected chairman of the Coast- 
wise, Great Lakes and Inland 
Hull Association. 


John P. Redwood 
Jr., CPA, has 
been promoted 
to vice president 
and controller of 
National Bankers 


Life. 


George Putnam, Jr., partner of 
Putnam Management Company, 
and Lane Taylor, president of 
Hamilton Paper Company, have 
been elected directors of Amer- 
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ware Mutuals and Sentry Life. 

Ben R. Respess has been ap- 
pointed director of personnel 
and public relations for Great 
Southern Life. 

William Leslie, Jr., was reelected 
general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and James M. Cahill 
was reelected secretary. Thomas 
E. Murrin was moved up to 
actuary. 

Charles J. Haugh, vice president 
of the Travelers, was reelected 
president of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 
J. Victor Herd, chairman of the 
America Fore Companies, was 
reelected vice president. 

A. B. Jackson, president, St. Paul 
Fire and Marine, was elected to 
the board of trustees of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

David J. McGrath, training direc- 
tor, Allstate Insurance, was 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Company Education Direc- 
tors Society. John J. Leddy, di- 
rector of education, the Ameri- 
can Group, is first vice presi- 
dent. 

B. Holden has 
chairman of the Far West 
Agents Conference. Curtis G. 
Shattuck was elected vice chair- 
man. 

M. J. Bowman, assistant insurance 
manager of American Potash 
and Chemical, has been elected 
president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the American 


been elected 


June 1960 


the American College of Life 
Underwriters director 
management education. He has 
been superintendent of educa- 
tion and training in the Conti- 
nental-National Group. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been elected to the boards 
of The Phoenix and Connecti- 
cut Fire. 

George C. Textor, president of 
The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany, and Bertram L. Thornhill, 
vice president and director of 
Crum & Forster, have been 
elected directors of The North 
River Insurance Company. 

John F. Betts has been elected a 
director of United States Fire. 
He is vice president and direc- 
tor of Lock Joint Pipe Company 
and a director of Chesebrough- 
Pond’s, Inc. 

Julien H. Harvey, one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding traffic and in- 
dustrial safety specialists, died 
March 1. He was a former man- 
ager of the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. He started the first com- 
munity safety program in the 
U. S. in 1918. 

Jacques de Cazotte, 


as of 


previously 
with the French Reinsurance 
Company, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of the 
Metropolitan Fire of New York. 

Continued on page 84 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE GROUP 
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NATIONWIDE 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
GUARANTEE INSURANCE CO. 











EXECUTIVE & REGIONAL OFFICES 
111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38 @ 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
Service Offices and General Agents in Principal Cities throughout the United States 




















NOW... Colonial Life Offers 


Personal Accident & Health 
through its Guaranteed Renewable to Age 65 
INCOME PROTECTOR POLICY 


Providing Loss of Income Benefits 


from $100-500 per month 
under 4 different benefit plans 
with various waiting periods 


Accidental Death Benefit 


OPTIONAL BENEFITS: 
@ Hospital Expense @ Surgical Expense* 
@ Accident Partial Disability 


*Except New York State 


™e Colonial Life 


wee uN 


PFS 97 
Affiliated with Chubb & Son, Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 
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Peter W. Freilich (above |.), Chicago 
manager for Corroon & Reynolds, 
has been elected board chairman of 
the Insurance Federation of Illinois. 


Ralph D. Jones, 


with Continental 


Casualty, was elected president. 


Sidney J. Jack- 
son, Jr., has been 
elected a _ vice 
president of C. 
V. Starr & Co., 
Inc., New York, 
senior corpora- 
tion of the Amer- 
ican Internation- 
al Insurance. 


Richard H. Ben- 
hake. GEY, 
former field vice 
president in the 
agency division 
for General 
American Life, 
has been ele- 
vated to vice 
president and will 
head a new 
group sales divi- 
sion. 


Marion J. Le- 
Doux, M.D., has 
been appointed 
medical director 
of Pan-American 
Life. He will su- 
pervise under- 
writing and 
claims. settle- 
ment. 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people 


lf you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 


tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 


forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 


many insurance opportunities. 


Other bona fide agencies or insurance 


companies may submit items although no more than three items can 
be used in any one issue from one company or agency. 
seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 


the items shown on this page. 


approximately a maximum of 30 words. 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 


Individuals 


Items may run no longer than six lines, 


The editors will delete as 


Address letters to Executives Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here 
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yn, open. Salary area $10,001 


B-49—Multiple 


one 


spec 


plans 
pians 


Line Mgr. Ear 
30’s, college grad. Ten yrs. ex 
a ter, spec. agt., branc 

carriers. Exce 
ak ng $9 4 000 


B- pdaniiil - 
college de € 
yrs 


nderwr 


_ 


gree 
Dackg as 

supv. Expd. in sls. and agy. of 
auto, liability and workmen's cor 
Location, open. Making $11,0 
B- Te—AGN Prod. Mgr. Late > 


Fift 
f e rs. one 


H - 31-LIFE/AGH Regional Mer. 


Late 5 Ten yrs. Exp pashan 


H- 73—Cas. Actuarial fom /Meth- 
ods Supv.—30's. With backg. of 


inderwriting 





A 
Aetna Insurance 
G. F. Sweet 
Aetna Life Affiliated 
Wm. B. Remington 
Airkem 
Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, 
Clifford & Atherton 
America Fore 15 
Prince & Co. 
American Appraisal 8! 
Buchen & Co. 
American Casualty 57 
Richard A. Foley 
ADT 
Richard La Fond 
American Fire & Casualty 80 
American Insurance 23 
Winius-Brandon 
Alu 55 
Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
American Reinsurance 72 
Metropolitan Adv. 
B 


Cover 2 


Baltimore Life 
Cahne Avis Co. 
Bankers Life of lowa 

Bankers National 

John H. Dalzell 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 

Brown & Richardson 

Cc 

Central Standard 
Henry B. Kreer & Co. 


Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 


the advertising contract. 


Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 


allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Coats & Burchard 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Colonial Life 
Combined 
W. N. Davidson 
Connecticut Mutual A 
Wilson Haight, Welch & Grover 
Crown Life 
Foster Adv. 
Crum & Forster 
Abrams & Bogue 
D 
Dawson, Miles M. 
E 
Equitable Life Assur. 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Equitable Life of lowa 
Shelton R. Houx 
F 
Fund Insurance 
Doremus & Co. 
G 
Grain Dealers 
Great-West Life 
Mac Laren Adv 
Guardian Life 
J. M. Kesslinger 
H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Hanover Insurance 
Abrams & Bogue 
Higgins, E. P. 
Home Life Insurance 
Home Insurance 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


Insurance 10, 


! 
Insurance Co of N. A. 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
|'BM 47 
Benton & Bowles 
J 


Cover 4 


John Hancock 
McCann Erickson 
L 
Life of Georgia ; 
Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
London Assurance 
Kirschner & Co. 
M 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance 
Chas. Brunelle 
Millers National : 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual Life of N. Y. 
Benton & Bowles 
N 
National Life of Vermont 
Harold Cabot 
National Union Insurance 
Nationwide 
Ben Sackheim 
New Hampshire Insurance 
Peter J. Agrofiotis 
New York Life 
Compton Adv. 
North American Accident 78 
Vaughn, Thain & Spencer 
North American Reinsurance 
Abrams & Bogue 





HOME OFFICE 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


309 West Jackson Boulevard 


REINSURANCE 


Fire 


Casualty 


Fidelity 


Surety 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


259 West 14th Street 
New York 11, New York 











P 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 
Providence Washington 
L. C. Fitzgerald 
R 
Republic National Cover 3 
Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Royal Exchange 72 
Bruce Angus 
Ss 
Security-Connecticut 
Remsen Adv. 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Spencer, Chas. D. 
Standard Accident 
Gray & Kilgore 
State Mutual Life Assur 
Doremus & Co 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Grubb-Cleland 
Sun Insurance Ofc 
Bruce Angus 
Sun Life Assurance 
T 
Insurance 
U 
Union Labor Life 
United Insurance Co. 
U. S. F. & G. 
Van Sant Dugdale 
Ww 
Western & Southern 
Williams & Anderson 
Woodword & Fondiller 


Travelers 


"One thing about his company's pol- 
icy—there isn't any fine print.” 


THE SPECTATOR 





“Looks like Republic National Life has scored another FIRST, Charlie.” 


Republic National Life Now Offers 


AGENTS — GENERAL AGENTS — BROKERS 


$30,000.00 


NON MEDICAL LIMITS 


After pioneering and testing $25,000.00 Non- 
Medical Limits for seven years R.N.L. is further 
increasing its sound program of liberal under- 
writing. 


VAR (RGSS 


| bet we'll be posting 


» & Sn formation Regarding 
GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Contact H. R. Hunke 
Assistant Vice President and 


Stsnitar Gncaeil Siantialin Life Insurance in force in RECORD TIME.”’ 





REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Aeczcwce Company ox10s, 101s 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT @ SICKNESS e@ MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT © HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP @ PENSION @ FRANCHISE © BROKERAGE @ COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 





ONLY INA G/VES YOUR es 


P 
4 


a 
Sle 
e 
y 


these complete /nternational Service facilities 


INA’s world-wide organization can give your office international reach. It offers 
you special representatives and a network of offices in more than 40 countries, 
serving your customers with branches there . . . or your policyholders who travel 
abroad . . . or problems that come up with customers who export or import. As 
trade grows and the world shrinks, facilities abroad are becoming a ‘must’ of 
modern service. In this competitive day INA offers the agent with a future extra 


value in abundant measure. It’s unique and it’s yours. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America . Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 








